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PREFACE. 



|H]S little book does not profess to be a 
biography of Alexander Duff. It con- 
tains, as its title indicates, the pcrsoifal 
recollections of the writer, who was enrolled as a 
pupil in Dr. Duff’s Institution in Calcutta in the 
year 1834. His intercourse with the great mis- 
sionary, as teacher and spiritual father, began in 
the year 1843, when he forsook the religion of his 
forefathers and embraced the Christian faith, and 
ended in the year 1863, when Duff finally quitted 
the shores of India, the intercourse being necessarily 
interrupted by that interval during which Dr. Duff 
went to his native Scotland to recruit a constitution 
shattered by incessant labours. To these personal 
recollections the writer has added a few chapters 
here and there, to make the book complete in itself. 
He has also, with a view to give to the people of 
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Scotland some idea of the inner life of Indian students, 
inserted a few chapters describing the encouragements 
and discouragements which he himself met with in 
the course of his school life. A full and elaborate 
biography of Dr. Duff will be written by some one 
of his numerous friends and admirers; but in the 
meantime this little volume, it is hoped, will be found 
interesting. 

As the book is written in a language which is not 
the writer’s mother tongue, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected to have any literary merits. But it has this 
peculiar interest, that it is the life of a great Scottish 
Missionary, written by one of his own sons in the 
faith on the banks of the Ganges, and by one, too, 
who was wholly brought up in one of the Christian 
colleges established and maintained in India by the 
people of Scotland. As such, the book, the writer 
believes, will touch a chord in the heart of every 
true-born son of Old Caledonia. 


Hooghly College. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUFF. 

N the highlands of Perthshire, in the parisli 
of Moulin, not far from the confluence of 
the Tummel and the Garry, is situated 
the Pass of Killiecrankie, rendered memorable by the 
defeat which the troops of William III. sustained, on 
the 17th of July 1689, at the hands of Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who commanded the 
partizans of James II., but who fell in tiie moment 
of victory. At a short distance from this pass, lies 
the little village of Pitlochrie. About a mile from 
this village stood the old Tarm-house of Auchnahyle. 
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It was in this old farm-house that Alexander Duff 
was born, on the 25th of April 1806. 

A few years before, the parish of Moulin had wit- 
nessed a deep religious awakening. During the long 
reign of spiritual Apathy, or Moderatism as it was 
called, when the policy of Robertson the historian 
guided the councils of the National Church, and 
sermons composed on the model of those of Blair 
the rhetorician were preached from its pulpits, Scot- 
land presented the spectacle of a vast spiritual Sahara, 
relieved, no doubt, here and there, like that great 
desert itself, by oases of singular fertility and beauty. 
It was in the closing years of the last century, that 
Charles Simeon, of evangelical memory, visited the 
parish of Moulin, then under the spiritual care of 
Dr. Alexander Stewart, afterwards of Canongate 
Church, Edinburgh. From the pulpit of the parish 
church, Charles Simeon preached such sermons as the 
people had never heard before. From Sabbath to 
Sabbath they had listened to discourses on dry moral- 
ity; and had imagined that the whole of Christianity 
consisted in the Ten Commandments, or, at best, in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Charles Simeon opened their 
eyes. He preached to the people the gospel, as well as 
the law. His preaching produced a revival. There 
was a vshaking among the dry bones, and minister 
and people alike felt the glow of spiritual life. The 
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beneficial influence of this salutary revolution reached 
the farm-house of Auchnahyle, and the father of 
Alexander Duff became an earnest Christian. 

Alexander Duff received his elementary education 
at Kirkmichael, about twelve miks distant from his 
native village, where he saw as a boy those cairns 
and “Druidicar’ stones for which that parish is 
remarkable. From Kirkmichael he went to the 
Grammar-school of Perth, the head-master of which 
was one Mr. Dick, who was soon succeeded by Mr. 
Moncur, a good classical scholar. It was at the 
Grammar-school of Perth that Alexander Duff first 
contracted friendship witli a gifted lad, two years 
younger than himself, the lamented John Urquhart, 
of whom it may bo said as of his prototype Henry 
Kirko White, — 

“ Unconquered powers th’ immortal mind displayed, 

But worn with anxious thought the frame decayed ; 

Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired. 

The martyr student faded and expired.” 

In 1822 Alexander Duff was admitted into the 
University of St. Andrews, whither John Urquhart 
had preceded him a short time before. Duff prose- 
cuted his studies with the utmost vigour, and dis- 
tinguished himself in all the branches of learning 
taught in the university, but especially in Latin and 
Greek, for which he had natural predilections. In 
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his classical studies he had the advantage of listening 
to the prelections of Professor Hunter, one of the best 
Latin scholars of the day in Scotland. But the man 
to whom he was most indebted for the development 
of his intellect aijd the formation of his character 
was Dr. Chalmers, who joined the university in 
November 1823 as Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
The fervid genius of Chalmers, the highly philo- 
sophical character of his mind, his superb eloquence, 
his intense enthusiasm as a teacher, his sincere and 
unaffected piety, his deep earnestness, and his active 
benevolence, stirred the souls of his students to their 
inmost depths ; and Alexander Duff, like his friend 
John Urquhart and others, felt within him the 
throbbings of a newly-awakened life, and the up- 
risings of noble and lofty aspirations. Dr. Dufi‘ in 
after-life acknowledged that he '' intensely admired, 
revered, and loved” Dr. Chalmers; and endeavoured, 
“at however great a^ distance, to tread in his foot- 
steps, and to imitate so noble a pattern.” 

When twelve years old, Alexander Duff was pre- 
sented by his father with a purse of twenty pounds, 
as the sum which he could spare for his son s educa- 
tion. Before that sum had been all spent, he obtained 
by his diligence a scholarship in the University of 
St. Andrews ; and thus he was enabled to carry on 
his studies till he took his ‘degree of Master of Arts. 
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After finishing ^he Arts curriculum, he entered the 
Divinity Hall of St. Marys College, as he had re- 
solved on becoming a minister of the gospel. 

But for Thomas Chalmers, Alexander Duff, in all 
human probability, would never l^ve become a mis- 
sionary. Some time after his coming to St. Andrews, 
Dr. Chalmers delivered in the Town Hall a series 
of lectures on Protestant missions throughout the 
world, tracing the rise and progress of the various 
missionary societies, and enlarging on their modes 
of operation and on their distinctive peculiarities. 
These lectures produced a deep impression on the 
public, and especially on the minds of the alumni 
of the university. The religious earnestness with 
which Chalmers had inspired some of his pupils in- 
duced them to form among themselves a Missionary 
Association, of which John Urquhart and Alexander 
Duff were the leading spirits. This Association, which 
was at first frowned upon by s^ome of the Professors 
of the university, received the warm encouragement 
of the Professor of Moral Philosophy, and was after- 
wards developed into the University Missionary As- 
sociation. In this Association missionary intelligence 
from all parts of the world was communicated to its 
members, missionary subjects were discussed, mission- 
ary addresses were delivered, and essays on missions 
were read. It is, therefore, not too much to say that 
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Alexander Duff, long before he left St. Mary's Divinity 
Hall, was at heart a missionary; while it is not a little 
singular, that from the same Divinity Hall, and in con- 
nection with the same Missionary Association, there 
should come forth four other Indian missionaries, — 
Dr. Duff’s two colleagues, William Sinclair Mackay and 
David Ewart, John Adam of the London Missionary 
Society, and Robert Nesbit of Bombay, — the saintly 
John TJrquhart having been too early transplanted 
into the paradise above to be useful in the Lord's 
vineyard here below. 

, It was while Mr. Duff was prosecuting his theo- 
logical studies in the Divinity Hall of St. Mary’s 
College that the Church of Scotland resolved, in its 
corporate capacity, to send a missionary to India. 
Of this missionary movement in the National Church 
of Scotland, Dr. Inglis was the soul. As the success 
of the proposed mission gi'eatly depended, next to 
the blessing of God, \v^hich is all in all, on the char- 
acter of the man intrusted with it, Dr. Inglis naturally 
wanted a man not only of talents, but also of deep 
piety and lofty enthusiasm; and as the University 
of St. Andrews had lately shown a livelier interest 
in missions than any other Scottish university, he as 
naturally directed his eyes towards that quarter. 
Principal Haldane was asked whether, amongst the 
divinity students at St. Mary’s, there was any one 
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qualified, as well by intellectual gifts as by spiritual 
graces, to take charge of so important a mission. 
The Principal deemed Mr. Duff to be the best quali- 
fied. Duff was consulted as to his wishes; but the 
ingenuous youth, who had not then finished his theo- 
logical studies, pondering on the awful responsibilities 
of the undertaking, and distrusting his own abilities, 
refused to accede to the proposal. After the lapse of 
a year, when he was going through his trials for 
license before the Presbytery, a second application 
was made to him for his services in India. This 
second application he regarded as a call from Go^. 
He did not decline the offer, neither did he at once 
accept it: ho took time to think and pray over it. 
He looked at the matter in all its bearings; he 
prayed to God for guidance ; he consulted with his 
friends, and especially with Dr. Chalmers — the man 
whom of all men upon earth he most admired and 
revered ; and the result was, that he accepted the 
offer of the Committee of Foreign Missions, and re- 
solved to devote his life to the preaching of the glad 
tidings of salvation to the benighted millions of 
India. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
ratified in May 1829 the choice of the Committee of 
Foreign Missions. On the 12th of August 1829 he 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Edinbi"T^<^d he 
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ordination sermon being preached by Br. Chalmers. 
In the following October, Mr. Duff, having pre- 
viously married Miss Drysdale, embarked with his 
wife on board the Lad if Holland, East Indiaman, 
and sailed for India. 

In those days the power of steam had not been 
applied to the propelling of vessels ; the Suez route 
had not been opened up, and the only passage to 
India from Europe was that discovered three cen- 
turies before by Vasco de Gama. But the Cape of 
Good Hope proved to the Lady Holland that which 
it was originally called — the Cape of Storms. She 
struck on a small island about thirty miles to the 
north of Cape Town, and became a perfect wreck. 
But though the ship was lost, the passengers were 
all saved ; but they were barely saved. Alexander 
Duff lost a choice collection of books, chiefly clas- 
sical and theological, about eight hundred in num- 
ber. The only two volumes recovered from the 
ocean were a copy of Bagster's Comprehensive Bible, 
and a copy of the metrical version of the Psalms 
of David used in the Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land. Mr. Dufi’ who traced the finger of God in 
every event of his life, whether prosperous or cala- 
mitous, construed the submersion of his collection of 
the classics into a sort of punishment for his passion- 
a iw. literature ot Greece and Home; while 
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the recovery of *Bagster s Bible and the Psalm-book 
he regarded as an admonition from Heaven, to the 
effect that the inspired Word of God should be the 
only companion and guide of a missionary. For the 
Psalm-book picked up from the auigry ocean he had 
great affection; he used it for years every morning and 
evening at family worship. I remember the book 
well. When I, as a young convert, had the privilege 
of joining him at the family altar, I often handled 
the book with reverence, and observed with interest 
the water-stains which it bore. 

A strange fatality seemed to attend the voyage of 
the first Indian missionary of the National Church of 
Scotland. The second ship in which Alexander Duff 
sailed met with a similar fate. It was overtaken 
l)y a cyclone at the mouth of the Hooghly, and was 
dashed ashore ; and Alexander Duff and his newly- 
manied wife landed at Calcutta, on the 27th of May 
1830, with an inconveniently sldnder wardrobe. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE OPENING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S INSTITUTION. 

Duff arrived in Calcutta, there was 
ie throughout the whole of the Indian 
pire. The Burmese war had ended 
with the treaty of Yandabu ; the fortress of Bhurt- 
pore, which seemed to the natives all but impregnable, 
had been stormed ; a mutiny which occurred among 
the Sepoys at Barrackpore had been put down ; and 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, one of the most 
beneficent of India’s rulers, liad begun his peaceful 
administration. Under the auspices of this enlight- 
ened Governor-General, important reforms had begun 

to be made in every branch of the administration. 

• 

The public expenditure had been reduced ; measures 
had been taken towards the suppression of whole- 
sale murders, called ilrnggeCy perpetrated under the 
holy name of religion ; the natives of the country had 
begun to be employed in responsible and honourable 
judicial posts; and the cruel practice of the self- 
immolation of Hindu widows on the funeral pyres 
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of their deceased husbands had been rendered penal 
by an act of the legislature. The agitation con- 
nected with the abolition of the last-named practice 
had roused the Hindu mind to its innermost depths. 
All these and other causes combined to produce a 
great change in Hindu society in Bengal. But that 
which exerted the greatest influence on the rising 
generation of the country was the progress which 
English education was making among them. And 
here it may not be deemed uninteresting, in writing 
the life of perhaps the greatest educator and mis- 
sionary that India ever had, to review the state of 
English education in Calcutta, from its beginning 
down to the year 1830, when Alexander Duff opened 
the General Assembly’s Institution. 

During the long interval that elapsed between the 
year 1634, when the English first obtained permis- 
sion to trade in Bengal, and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, no Bengali seems to have made 
the English language the subject of earnest study. A 
superficial acquaintance, however, with that language, 
or rather with some of its words, must have been ob- 
tained by those Bengalis who came in daily contact 
with the foreigners for the transaction of business. 
Concerning the first English scholar among the 
natives of Calcutta, the following anecdote is related 
by my countryman, Ram Kamal Sen, in the Preface to 
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his English and Bengali Dictionary : — “ Somewhere 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, an Eng- 
lish man-of-war sailed up the Hooghly and anchored 
near Garden Beach. The captain of the vessel sent 
to the wealthy the only Bengalis who were then 
engaged in extensive mercantile business, and asked 
fr>r a dohhasia. This term, dohhasia, which means a 
person who speaks in two languages, was used in 
those days on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts ; 
but the Sets had never heard the word. They sat in 
solemn conclave to ascertain, if possible, the meaning 
of the word and of the captain’s request. After a 
world of debate and deliberation, it was decided that 
a dohhasia meant nothing more or less than a dhobi, 
or washerman. It was accordingly resolved to send 
a washerman to the ship. Furnished with nuzzurs 
(gifts) of plantains, sugar-candy, and other Indian deli- 
cacies, the dauntless washerman — for in those days it 
was no joke for a Bengali to go alongside a ship — went 
on board the man-of-war, and returned laden with 
presents. The washerman, by frequent intercourse 
with the crew of the man-of-war, got a smattering of 
the English language ; and to him must be ascribed 
the honour of having been the first English scholar, 
if scholar he could be called, amongst the people of 
Bengal. This worthy man, whose name unfortunately 
has not been transmitted to posterity, soon gathered 
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around him a number of disciples, whom he initiated 
into the mysteries of the English language. But the 
knowledge of English thus acquired was necessarily 
defective. Utterly unacquainted with either the 
grammar or the idiom of the langi®age, our first Eng- 
lish scholars merely substituted English words for 
Bengali. They committed to memory a few sentences 
used frequently in common conversation, and learned 
the English names of the several articles of merchan- 
dise. The knowledge of persons was estimated by 
the number of English words they had learned ; and 
the stock of words with which they managed to hold 
intercourse with their conquerors was often incredibly 
small. What they could not express by words was 
indicated by signs; and thus many a native contrived, 
by supplementing the inadequacy of his expression 
vdth the gesticulations of his body, to make himself 
intelligible to his European master with no ampler 
philological resources than the scanty stock of the 
four words, ‘ Yes,’ ‘ No,’ and ‘ Very well.’ ” 

Ihe establishment of the Supreme Court in Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1774, created in respectable Ben- 
galis a desire to learn the English language. But 
this desire could not in those days be easily gratified. 
Schools, which in Calcutta are now as plentiful as 
blackberries, did not then exist; and to the Euro- 
pean, who had come to tfiese tropical climes only in 
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search of gold, the idea did not occur that it was any 
part of his business to educate those whom he had 
conquered. In spite of these difficulties a few of the 
enterprising natives of Calcutta picked up a smatter- 
ing of the English language, and turned it to profit- 
able account by instructing others of their country- 
men. The acquirements of these teachers were, of 
course, very limited. The only English books they 
read were Thomas Dyche s “ Spelling-Book and the 
“ Schoolmaster.'’ The most eminent of these teachers 
composed vocabularies, which contained several hun- 
dred of English words in common and daily use, 
with the corresponding terms in the Bengali language. 
In course of time some Eurasians in Calcutta lent 
their services to the cause of native education. They 
went to the houses of rich Baboos, and gave instruc- 
tion in English. They received pupils into their 
own houses, which were turned into schools. Under 
the auspices of these men the curriculum of studies 
was enlarged. To the ‘‘Spelling-Book” and the 
“ Schoolmaster ” were added the “ Tales of a Parrot,” 
the “Elements of English Grammar,” and the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” The man who could read 
and understand the last-mentioned book, was reck- 
r^-aed in those days a prodigy of learning. 

The year 1817 is a memorable time in the history 
of English education in Bengal. In that year the 
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Hindu College was established. The honour of origi- 
nating that institution belongs to David Hare, a 
watchmaker in Calcutta. The rough plan which he 
had sketched of the institution fell into the hands of 
Sir Edward Hyde East, then Ckief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, who liked the proposal, 
and took measures for reducing it to practice. This in- 
stitution, which was at first a school of very humble 
character, rose into a college chiefly through the 
exertions of the great Sanskrit scholar, Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, who was Secretary to the Committee of 
Public Instruction, appointed in 1823 by Government. 
The success of the Hindu College induced some native 
gentlemen to set up private schools, the most eminent 
of which was the Oriental Seminary. The attain- 
ments of the youths attending these schools, but espe- 
cially the Hindu College, were considerable. They 
were familiar with the historical works of Hume, 
Ilobertson, and Gibbon; with* the economic works 
of Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham ; with the 
philosophical works of Locke, Reid, and Dugald 
Stewart ; and with the poetry of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, Burns, and Scott. 

Such was the state of English education when 
Dufi* reached Calcutta in 1830. He had been charg^.^ 
by the Committee of Foreign Missions in Scotland 
to found a college in Bengal, to be conducted on 
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thoroughly Christian principles ; but even if he had 
not received such instructions, we are sure that, on a 
survey of the field, he would himself have established 
one. When Duff , arrived in Calcutta, the evil effects 
of a purely secular education were beginning to mani- 
fest themselves. He witnessed the revolution which 
the minds of the intelligent youth of the city were 
undergoing: the wildness of their views; the reck- 
less innovations they were introducing; the infidel 
character of their religious opinions ; and the spirit 
of unbounded liberty, or, rather, licentiousness, which 
characterized their speculations. He contemplated 
this scene with mingled feelings of joy and fear. He 
could not but observe with deliglit the influence 
which English education was shedding around, — in 
opening up the dormant energies of the Bengali mind, 
in dissipating its prejudices, in relaxing the restric- 
tions of caste, in diminishing the power of the priest- 
hood, and in underhiining the system of national 
superstition. On the other hand, he could not wit- 
ness without alarm the spread of atheism and of 
religious indifference. He saw with regret that, 
though English education was mighty in pulling 
down the strongholds of error, it constructed nothing 
their room. It is no doubt a pleasing spectacle to 
see the hoary fortresses of error battered down by 
the forces of knowledge ; ' but, while the consequent 
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scene of confusion and havoc cannot be looked 
upon without horror, it is heaven upon earth to 
see the fair temple of Truth erected on the ruins of 
Error. 

It was to contribute towardai the erection of 
the fair temple of Truth that Duff opened, on the 
13th of July 1830, the General Assembly’s Institu- 
tion. He had been told by the Committee at home 
not to set up the college in Calcutta, but in some 
neighbouring town. He ventured to disobey his 
instructions. On carefully surveying the field 
of work, he came to the conclusion, with char- 
acteristic decision, that the College, to be useful 
and influential, must be set up in the capital of 
British India : and the wonderful success of that 
College has abundantly justified the wisdom of his 
choice. 

On the first day there were only five boys pre- 
sent. But the eminent abilities of the missionary 
instructor, and the circumstance that education was 
given gratuitously, soon filled the school with hun- 
dreds of boys. The extensive and varied learn- 
ii^g of Dufi, the accumulated riches of his in- 
formation, his powerful eloquence, his peculiar tact 
m developing the mental powers of his pupils, 
boundless energy, the variety of his illustrations 
when expounding truth and enforcing duty, and, 
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above all, the enthusiasm for knowledge with which 
he magnetized his pupils, — all these qualities com- 
bined to render him a rare instructor of youth, and 
to make the General Assembly’s Institution highly 
successful. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FIKST CONVERT. 

HOBTLY before Duff’s arrival, there had 
begun among the Hindu youth of Cal- 
cutta a moral and religious ferment. 
Though the spirit of inquiry and of scepticism mani* 
fested itself in ancient times in India more, perhaps, 
than in any other country in the world, — as is shown 
in the speculations of the various systems of Hindu 
philosophy, — it must be admitted that the general 
mind of the people has been always eminently con- 
servative. Religious opinions were handed down 
from generation to generation, and it never occurred 
to any one to question their soundness. It was a suf- 
ficient proof of their validity that they were ancient, 
and that they were held by the patriarchs of the 
Hindu race. The people remained quiescent in their 
faith ; and hitherto there had occurred nothing to dis- 
turb their repose. But the initiation of Hindu youti**^ 
into the mysteries of English literature, science, and 
philosophy, introduced a* disturbing element into 
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Hindu society. The young men Brought up in the 
Hindu College began to study the works of Bacon, 
of Locke, of Berkeley, of Hume, of Beid, and of 
Dugald Stewart. A thorough revolution took place 
in their ideas. «A_s was not unnatural, the minds 
of the young men of the Hindu College bounded 
from one extreme to the other. From implicit 
faith in the religion of their forefathers they rushed 
into blank scepticism. They began to reason, to 
question, to doubt. “ Why should we, like our fore- 
fathers, believe in the gods ? Were not most of the 
.gods immoral in their character? What proof is 
there of the existence of the gods ? What proof is 
there of the existence of any god ? What proof is 
there that the national religion is not a cunningly- 
devised fable, palmed off upon an ignorant populace 
by an interested priesthood ? Why should we not 
eat and drink anything we choose ? For what reasons 
are some sorts of food allowed, and other sorts of food 
forbidden, in our ancient books ? And what is there 
to prove that the writers of these books were infal- 
lible ? Is any human being infallible ? Why should 
we blindly follow the dicta of men not wiser than our- 
selves? ” 

Such were the questions eagerly asked by the best- 
educated students of the Hindu College. Though 
this spirit was the natural consequence of the 
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contact of the Hindu intellect with Western thought 
and culture, it would not, perhaps, have been de- 
^eloped so early had its development not been 
helped by a gifted master of tlu^. Hindu College. 
Henry Louis Vivian Horozio, an East Indian, and 
second master of the Hindu College, was a young 
man of excellent parts, of considerable attainments 
in literature and philosophy, but of a somewhat scep- 
tical turn of mind. Possessed of popular manners, 
of great powers of persuasion, and of enthusiasm 
as a teacher, he exercised no little influence upon 
the students. Indeed, the young men looked 
upon him as a genius ; for he was a poet, and 
had already published to the world the “ Fakeer 
of Jungheera,” and other poems. The class of 
Derozio in the Hindu College was not the dull 
and monotonous thing which a class in these days of 
“cram” is in the Indian Colleges ; it was, to compare 
small things with great, more lilce the Academus of 
Plato or the Lyceum of Aristotle. There was free 
interchange of thought between tlic professor and the 
pupils; and the young men were not so much crammed 
with information, as taught to think and to judge. 
But as the class-room could not well be turned into 
an arena of discussion, the students crowded to thr^ 
house of Derozio, where, under his direction, they 
read such books as would have been frowned upon by 
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the College Committee, and where also they freely 
discussed all sorts of questions, political, social, philo- 
sophical, literary, moral, and religious. Derozio’s 
drawing-room proving too confined a place for these 
discussions, the J^ung men got up, about the year 
1828, a debating society, which they called the Aca- 
demic Association, or the Academy. In this grove 
of Academus — and the debating society had a garden 
attached to it, it being held on the premises now 
occupied by the Wards’ Institution — did the choice 
spirits of Young Calcutta hold forth, week after 
week, on the social, moral, and religious questions of 
the day. The general tone of the discussions was a 
decided revolt against existing religious institutions. 
The Hindu mind, conservative for a hundred genera- 
tions, had suddenly become, not only liberal, but 
ultra-radical. The young lions of the Academy 
roared out, week after week, ''Down with Hindu- 
ism 1 down with orthodoxy 1” So great was the in- 
terest taken in these discussions, that the meetings 
were sometimes attended by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, and the Private Secretary 
of the Governor-General. In a short time the young 
reformers thought the Academic Association too con- 
"..racted a theatre for the display of their powers, and 
they resolved to print. Under the direction of 
Derozio they started a periodical, called the Parthe- 
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non ; which, however, was soon discontinued by the 
orders of the College authorities. 

It was shortly after this that Alexander Duff 
arrived in Calcutta. He noticed the situation, care- 
fully watched the revolution which was taking 
place before his eyes, and resolved to give it a 
wholesome direction. Consulting with his mission- 
ary brethren, — to whom, though older in years and 
longer in the field than he, the idea had not 
occurred, — he organized a course of lectures on 
Christianity, which were to be delivered by him- 
self, by Mr. Adam of the London Missionary. 
Society, by Mr. Hill of the same Society, and by 
Mr. Dealtry, afterwards Bishop of Madras. The 
introductory lecture of the course was delivered by 
Mr. Hill to a large and attentive audience of edu- 
cated Hindus, in August 1830, only two months 
after Duff’s arrival in the country. That lecture 
fell like a bombshell among tLe College authori- 
ties. The orthodox Hindu members of the College 
Committee took the alarm. They thought that 
the religion of their fathers was in danger, and 
that the students would soon become Christians. 
They therefore ruled that any student who attended 
the lectures on Christianity would incur their serioffi? 
displeasure. The lectures were of course discontinued, 

I as there was no audience. But free thought was 
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never in any age or country smothered in this sum- 
mary fashion. The hand of reformers raised a loud 
outcry against the despotism and bigotry of the Col- 
lege Committee. J3ebating societies were multiplied, 
in which bigotryv tyranny, superstition 

and Hindu orthodoxy were denounced in no measured 
terms. Recourse was also had to the press. Two 
leading spirits of the band of young reformers started 
two newspapers, the Enquirer and the Gyananeshan 
— the former written in English, and the latter in 
Bengali — and in both the national religion was ridi- 
culed. 

The Enquirer was edited by Krishna Mohan 
Banerjea, who left the Hindu College in 1829, and 
became immediately after a teacher in Mr. Hare’s 
school. Krishna Mohan, who is the sole survivor 
of that noble band of young men of whom we are 
now speaking, was by iar the most effective in his 
denunciations of Hinduism. To the scholarship which 
they, all had he added a strong intellect, boundless 
energy, untiring industry, an ardent temperament, 
and a keen sense of the ludicrous. Week after week 
he put, in the columns of the Enquirer, the orthodox 
Hindus into the pillory. Deeming the columns of 
kiS paper not wide enough for the exercise of his 
satirical powers, he published a drama, which he 
named the “ Persecuted,” in which he showed, with 
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much wit and sarcasm, that those members of the 
Hindu community who passed for ortliodox were in 
reality liypocrites, and that, in truth, there was no 
sucli thing as caste. He tluis became, amongst the 
band of reformers, tlie most un#)mpromising de- 
nouncer of tlie national superstition. His house 
l)ecame the resort of those young men who had per- 
ceived the absurdity of the national religion, and 
were lireaking through the fetters of c^ste. An in- 
cident occurred in his liouse in August 1881 which 
gieatly excited tlie orthodox Hindus, and made 
Krishna Mohan the object of persecution. One even- 
ing, when he was not at home, his friends as usual 
wont into his room, and entered into friendly dis- 
cussion. As all of them were denouncing caste, one 
of tljem pro]:)osed tliat tliey sliould give a practical 
])roof of their sincerity by eating beef, which is the 
Hindu’s abomination. Beef Was accordingly brought 
from a shop, and put upon the table. Every one 
pr(38ent ate a little of it; but as that meat is not 
palatable to a Hindu, a good deal remained uneaten. 
A mischievous fellow proposed that the uneaten por- 
tion should be thrown on the premises of the next 
door neighbour, a Brahman of the orthodox stamj^^ 
Iho proposal was accepted; the meat was flung into 
the yard of the Brahman’^ house, amidst shouts 
oi "Beef! beef! beef!" The consequences may be 
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imagined. All Calcutta was excited. The horror 
and indignation of the Hindus knew no bounds. 
Krishna Molian was asked by his relatives either to 
abjimi his heretical o2)inions and practices, or to leave 
the house. He cWosc the latter alternative. For one 
month he lived in the house of a friend. He then 
took lodgings in the European part of the town. It 
was at this time tliat Duff got acquainted with 
Krishna Mohan, and gradually unfolded to him and 
to others the glorious plan of salvation, in a course 
of weekly lectures which he delivered in his own 
*house. The rt^siilt was tliat Krishna Mohan was 
convinced of the truth of the Christian religion, and 
was admitted by Duff’ in November 1832, into the 
Church of Cdirist by the rite of baptism. The Tlev. 
Dr. Krishna Mohan Banerjea is still in the midst of 
us, in the full vigour of his intellect. May he be 
spared to the Cdiurgh in Bengal for many more years 
to come, to guide it by his counsel and to edify 
it by his writings 1 

Mr. Duff’s life, from the day on which he set foot on 
Indian soil till the day of his final departure in 1863, 
was a life of ceaseless labour and untiring application. 
Neither was his work mere routine, humdrum sort of 
work. F rom the beginning he aimed high. Like the 
apostle Paul, he entertained an exalted idea of the 
office of an ambassador of Christ, and regarded it as 
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more dignified and honouralile than the office of am- 
bassadors of kings and emperors. Filled with a sense 
of the dignity of his office and the importance of his 
mission, lie often spok(i and wi'ote wit!) a dignity and 
a loftiness of hearing which thonglTtless men mistook 
for pride, hut which was as unlike pride as heaven is 
unlike earth. He always worked in tlic high places 
of the field ; and his commanding talents, his burning 
eloquence, and his lofty enthusiasm extorted the 
respect and admiration of persons who had not the 
slightest sympathy with the great work in which he 
was engaged. 

Besides his labours in the General Assembly’s In- 
stitution, where, with admirable patience, ho sat daily 
for hours teaching Hindu boys the elements of know- 
ledge and the rudiments of religion, he delivered in 
his own house weekly lectures on religion, which were 
attended by most of the educated youth of Calcutta. 
For the communication of religious intelligence, and 
for combating infidelity in high places, he, in com- 
bination with other missionaries, started the CalciU/a 
Christian Observer, to which he contributed largcdy. 
It was during these early years that he wrote in that 
periodical a series of articles, which were afterwa];;^^ 
published in the form of a book, on what was called 
the Romanizing system, the object of which was to 
express, according to the system of Sir William Jones, 
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the letters of the vernaculars of India by the Eoman 
character. His coadjutors in this work were Mr. 
(now Sir) Charles IVevelyan and the late Dr. Yates 
of the Baptist Missionary Society; and the system 
which they advocated was nicknamed by some of the 
Calcutta newspapers of the day as the system of 
Trevelyan, Duff & Co. It was also through Duff’s 
exertions that the Calcutta Missionary Conference 
was established, — a body which still meets every 
month, and exercises a beneficial influence on the 
cause of missions in India. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that, in addition to these varied labours, he 
had for a whole year the sole charge, after the de- 
parture of Dr. Bryce to Scotland on furlough, of St. 
Andrew’s Chui’ch, where his ministrations were so 
highly valued that the congregation besought him to 
leave mission work and to become a chaplain on the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the East India Com- 
pany. But Duff, who regarded a missionary as the 
true successor of the Apostles, declined the offer the 
moment it was made to him, refusing to take time 
to think over the subject, as they most earnestly 
entreated him to do. Worn out by unceasing and 
ar^bious labours, his health completely broke down, 
and in July 1834 he had to be carried, more dead 
than alive, on board the ship which was to take him 
to his native country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW A BENGALI BOY FROM THE VILLAGES GOT IIIS 
FIRST SIGHT OF DUFF. 

S one of the objects of this hook is to 
to tlie reader some idea of tlie <>'()od 
which the Cliristian Colleges estahlished 
by his countrymen are doing to its people, 
1 puipose to describe in this chapter the luamier 
in which a Bengali boy found his way into tlu^. 
General Assembly’s Institution, and to note in occa- 
sional chapters the progress he made and the en- 
couragements and discouragem^mts ho met with in 
the course of his education. And I hope and trust 
I shall not be cliargcd with egotistical vanity if it 
should turn out that the Bengali boy is none other 
than the present writer himself ; for my object is to 
give, if possiljle, a life-like picture, and no picture 
can be so life-like as that di*awn from pcrsoiial 
experience. 

I was born in a small^ village in the district of 
Burdwan. My father, who did business in Calcutta, 
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remained there eleven months in tlie year, and came 
to the village at tlie time of the Durga Puja, or 
festival, and stayed about a month. But in the year 
in which I completed my fifth year he made a longer 
stay in the villagi?, chiefly because he was anxious 
that I should be initiated into the mysteries of read- 
ing and writing. My father was an orthodox Hindu 
of the Vaishnava persuasion. lie never ate any other 
than vegetable food in his life. He rigidly abstained 
not only from butcher-meat, but even from fish. 
Of drinks he took nothing but water and milk. He 
was diligent in the practice of all his religious duties : 
every day in the year he used to bathe early in the 
morning, after which he spent about an hour in his 
devotions, in which, so far as my recollection serves me, 
the sacred basil j)lant and a copper vessel of a peculiar 
shape played an important part; then followed the 
counting of the be£|,d-roll, at least once through — 
that is to say, one hundred and eight times. No day 
of his life did he ever cat or drink anything without 
going through all this process. At night he spent 
two or three hours in telling his beads ; and every 
hour of the day were heard from his lips ejaculations 

like the following, '' llama ! “ Krishna ! ” “ Radha ! 

- * ^ 

‘‘ Govind ! ” Hari ! Such an earnestly religious 
man as lie was could not engage in any important 
undertaking without invoking the blessing of the 
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gods ; and as he looked upon the education of a child 
as a momentous affair, he resolved tLat I should not 
begin to learn the Bengali alphabet without ihe cele- 
bration of a religious ceremony, and especially a 
solemn invocation of Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, 
without whose blessing, he believed, no man can 
acquire knowledge. Tlie astrologers were consulted, 
and an auspicious day was fixed upon. On that day 
a solemn service was held, at which the family pi-iest 
officiated. At this distance of time I do not remem- 
ber the details of the ceremony, but thus much I 
recollect: that 1 put on new clothes; that 1 liad t(5 
repeat some words ; that I had to bow down sc'veral 
times with my head to tlie ground ; that presents 
were sent to tlie schoolmaster of the village, who 
was to teach me ; and that a piece of ochre was put 
into my hand. I was thus solemnly and religiously 
commended to the especial favour of the goddess of 
learning. I attended the village school for about 
four years, and made some progress in widting and 
arithmetic, the two subjects to which great attention 
was paid in those days in the vernacular schools of 
Bengal. 

When I was nine years old niy father, in his letters, 
often dwelt on tlie necessity of taking me to Calcutta 
to give me an English education. As I was always 
present when the letters were read to my mother, 
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I remember the arguments he made use of to induce 
her to let me go to Calcutta. A knowledge of Eng- 
lish, he said, was necessary to enable a man to earn 
a competence in life. People ignorant of English no 
doubt got berths^ but berths to which only paltry 
salaries were attached. He felt his own want of 
English every day, and was therefore resolved to 
remedy that defect in the education of his son. He 
did not wish to give me what is called high educa- 
tion , — that he considered to be useless ; for, in his 
opinion, real wisdom was not to be found within the 
range of English literature, it being confined to the 
Sanskrit alone, which is the languan:e of the gods. 
But for secular purposes, for gaining a decent liveli- 
hood, a knowledge of the English language was 
absolutely necessary, as that was tlui language of the 
rulers of the land. My mother was intelligent enough 
to feel the force of these arguments, but her feelings 
struggled against her judgment. She could not be 
persuaded for a long time to part with me. My 
father wrote again and again, and in each letter 
dwelt on the necessity of my going to Calcutta. My 
mother was o])liged, at last, with a heavy heart, to 
submit to my fathers decision. As my father was a 
^religious man, he directed that the family priest and 
the village astrologer should be consulted for the 
fixing of an auspicious day on which I should 
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start on my journey, and that I should leave the 
house after the celebration of religious solemnities. 

The family priest and the astrologer came one 
day to our house. My horoscope was spread out 
before them. They then plunged into abstruse cal- 
culations, an iota of which I did not then under- 
stand, and shall never understand. They fixed not 
only the auspicious day, but the auspicious hour 
on which 1 should start on my journey. Tlic tinie 
tlicy determined upon was an hour and a lialf 
before sunrise. The family priest, addressing ni(% 
said, “Biiba [son], the hour for starting on your jour-* 
ney is sj^lendidly ausjucious. The sun, moon, stai’s, 
planets, are all propitious! The gods will bless you, 
and Madaii Mohan” — the name of our tuti'lary god, 
who was worsliipped twice a day in our house ly the 
family priest, and whose image was k(‘pt in a s(^pa- 
rate room for the purpose — “ Mac Ian Molian will 1)0- 
friend you.” The astrologcu’, addressing my niother, 
said, “ Mother, it is the most auspicious day I have 
ever calculated. Your son will be a learned and rich 
man. The gods bless him!” My mother said, in a 
mournful voice, I do not want my sun to be eitlua* 
learned or rich. Give your bcuiedictions that lu^ m;iy 
be spared to me.” The day before the auspicious 
morn my mother spent in sighing and wc^eping. 
Three of my aunts, who lived in adjacent houses, 
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often came and reasoned with my mother, alleging 
that weeping at such a time was not proper — indeed, 
it was ominous. My poor mother did her best to 
suppress her tears in their presence. That night she 
had not a wink of sleep. She tossed from one side 
of her bed to the other, and every now and then 
hugged me to her l)osom, as I was sleeping in the 
same bed with her. Two hours before dawn I was 
awakened l)y my mother. She had already struck a 
light, and set in order the materials for a religious 
ceremony. I got up, washed my eyes and face, and 
‘•put on clean clothes. Half an hour after, the family 
priest knocked at the outer door, and was admitted ; 
my three aunts, and other women of the neighbour- 
hood, also came into the house. The family priest 
sat on a small carpet, and I sat on another opposite 
him, my mother and the other women all standing. 
The priest uttered several prayers, not a syllable of 
which, of course, did 1 understand. I had only to 
bow down, touching the ground with my forehead. 
The priest dipped his finger into some curds, and 
touched that part of my forehead between the eye- 
brows ; after which he stood up and walked out of 
the room, directing me to follow him, and repeating 
The words, ‘'Sri llarl! Sri liar I! Sri Hari !” — 
meaning, Glory to Hari, or the god Krishna. After 
leaving the room, I was told to bow down at the feet 
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of my mother. I next proceeded to the door of the 
room in which resided Madan Mohan, the family god, 
and I bowed myself down. I tlien left the house, 
the family priest going before me, and my mother 
and the other women coming behind. I was told to 
go on to the outskirts of the village without looking 

0 O 

behind ; for to look back on starting on a journey is 
deemed unpropitious. What my poor motlu^r did at 
the moment I did not see, for I could not look ])ael<, 
but I thought T heard tlu^ sound of her weeping, and 

1 afterwards learned that she was carried away by 
main force from that pathetic scene by niy aunts. 
The family priest led me out of the village to tlie 
side of a tank, near which, iindt^r a tree, w(Te sitting 
six or seven people whom I knew, and who also were 
going to (^alcutta. Near them stood the cic(a*one 
’vdio was to be the guide of the party. The family 
])riest then went away, after blesfjing me l)y putting 
his hand on my liead, and consigning me to the 
care and protection of the household god. As the 
stars had not yet disappeared from the he^ivens, and 
as it was not safe in those days to travel eitluT very 
early in the morning or very late in the evening, on 
account of club-men skulking al)out in the fields or in 
the bushes with a view to waylay travellers, we sat 
for some time under the tree. The stars, however, 
began soon to disappear, red streaks became visible 
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in the glowing cast, and we all felt that the chariot 
of the god of day was not much below the horizon. 
The party therefore rose, and began their journey, 
each repeating the formula, “ Sri Hari ! Sri Hari ! 
Sri Hari I” oy/‘ Sri Durga ! Sri Durga ! Sri Dur- 
ga!’’ according as lie was of the Vaishnava or the 
Sakta persuasion. 

It is not my intention to give a description of my 
first journey to Calcutta, especially as it was not 
marked by any striking incidents. Suffice it to say 
that I reached Calcutta on the third day. I had 
scarcely been there a month when I had a vio- 
lent attack of diarrlura, from which I liad hardly 
recovered when I was laid prostrate by a severe 
form of fever. It was after I had completely 
recovered from tlie cfiects of tliis fever that my 
father wished to put me to school. There were at 
that time — that is, in the year 1834 — four principal 
schools in Calcutta, — the Hindu College, the General 
Assembly’s Institution, the School . Society s School, 
usually called Hares School, and the Oriental Semi- 
nary. The (piestion was. Into whicli of these four 
schools shoidd I be put ? My father did not take a 
long time to decide, — indeed, he had decided the cpies- 
lion in his own mind before he sent for me from the 
village. The ‘schooling fee of every boy in the Hindu 
College was then, I understand, live rupees or ton 
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shillings a month, and in tlic Oriental Seminary three 
rupees or six shillings; and as my father was not at 
the time in good circumstances, lie did not enter- 
tain the idea of putting me into cithin; of tlicse 
schools. As to the School Society’s School, Mr. Hare 
was so particular in admitting hoys, that my father 
did not think it worth his while to make any 
attempt to get me admitted into it. There remained 
then the General Assembly’s Institution, where 
education was given gratuitously, and an education, 
too, my father was told by some of his friends, the 
best that could then be obtained anywhere in India. 
But there was one serious drawback. Mr. Huff A\^as 
a most zealous missionary; he made no secret of 
it, but publicly avowed that his chief object in 
setting up the Institution was to instruct Hindu 
youth in the principles of the Christian religion. He 
had already appeared as a pulilic lecturer on C'hris- 
tianity, and his lectures had taken C^alcutta by 
storm. These lectures had not only created a great 
sensation in the Hindu community, but they liad 
brouglit to the Christian faith one of the brightest 
and best educated youth of the city. Only a year 
and a half before, Mr. Duff had baptized KrishnaMoha^ 
Banerjea ; and the conversion of Krishna Banda, as 
he was then universally call^jd, had produced a tre- 
mendous impression on the Hindu community. Is 
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it right — is it expedient,” argued some of my father’s 
friends, “ to imperil the religion of your son hy put- 
tinof him for education into the hands of so zealous 
a missionary, — of a man whose avowed object is to 
eat tlic religion of young Hindus, — of a man who 
has already succeeded in eating the religion of some 
young men ? ” My father brought, I remember, — for 
the subject was again and again discussed in my 
hearing after I had arrived in Calcutta, — two argu- 
ments to meet the above objection. In the first 
place, he said he had observed that, though Mr. Dutf 
was a very zealous missionary, he never baptized 
young boys who were unacquainted with the Chris- 
tian religion, but baptized those only who had 
studied English for at least seven or eight years ; 
that he did not intend to make a learned man of me, 
but to give me as much knowledge of English as 
would enable me d^o obtain a decent situation ; and 
fchat long before I was able to understand lectures 
on Cliristianity, he would withdraw me from the 
Institution, and put me into some office. And in the 
second place, — and this was, in my father’s opinion, the 
stronger of the two arguments, as, like all Hindus, 
he was a stanch fatalist, — my father replied, that 
what was written on one’s forehead must be fulfilled, 
all precautions notwithstanding. He expatiated on 
the stern and unalterable decrees of fate, and con- 
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eluded a somewhat metaphysical speech Avith the 
following peroration: — “If it he written on my sons 
forehead that ho will ^lot l)ecomc Christian, thcri lie 
will not become Christian, let Duff Sahel) do what 
lie can ; hut if it he written on my son’s forehead tliat 
he imll hccomc a Christian, tlicn he luUl hecome a 
Christian, do what I can.” This was a perfect settler; 
and my father accordingly resolved to put me into 
the General Assembly’s Institution. 

It was some day in the year 1884 — I do not re- 
member the month or the day of the month — that 
I accompanied my father to the Genei’al Assembly’s 
Institution, which was held in a house on the Upper 
Chitpore Road at Jorasanko, familiarly knoAvn as 
Ferkifji Kamal Bose’s liouse. This house is a his- 
torical one, as it is associated Avith the educational 
and religious reform of the people of Bengal. It 
Avas in this house that the Hind^i College was held 
for some time. It was in this house that Ram 
Mohan Raya inaugurated his reforms in the national 
system of religion by the establishment of the 
Brahma Samaj. And it was in this house, too, that 
Alexander Duff laid the foundation of Christian 
education in India. As I have mentioned the name 
of Ram Mohan Raya in connection with the General 
Assembly’s Institution, I may take this opportunity 
to state that in the establishment of his school, Mr. 
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Duff was somewhat indebted to that distinguished 
Bengali, with Mdiom the Scottish inissiouary was on 
terms of iutimacy, tlunigh tliey lield very different 
views on the subject of religion. When Dutf ex- 
pressed to Barn Mohan Baya liis intention of setting 
up a scliool, the latter, who had a school of his own, 
promised to give to the former all the assistance in 
his power. And he was true to his word, lie pro- 
cured for Duff, Ferl/agi Kamal Bose’s house at a 
moderate rent ; he supplied him with the five hoys 
with whom he began his school; and when the 
school was opened, Bam Mohan Baya not only 
visited it often, but used Ids influence in inducing 
his countrymen to send their sons to it for educa- 
tion. As a sti'iking instance of Bam Mohan Baya’s 
catholicity of spirit, I may state that when Duff 
spoke to him on the desirableness of beginning the 
school every day rwith a short prayer, the Hindu 
reformer not only agreed with the Christian mission- 
ary, but proposed that every morning at ten o’clock 
the Lord’s Prayer should be rci)eated in the presence 
of all the boys assembled in the hall of the Institu- 
tion, as he knew no other prayer more comprehensive 
in its range, better suited to the wants of man, and 
more beautiful in its devotion. 

Though, I believe, Di^ff took in every boy that 
applied for admission to his school, my father was 
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under the impression, common to a great many 
people, that if he took to the missionary teacher 
a letter of recommendation from some influential 
gentleman, I should be better looked after than 
without such a letter. Under this impression he had 
procured a letter of recommendation from the eldest 
son of Ram Mohan Raya. Whether this letter was 
delivered to Duff or not I do not remember; indeed, 
T do not remember that I had a sight that day 
(I mean, the day of my admission into the Institution) 
of the great whose name had already become 

a household word in every Hindu home in Calcutta. 
All that I remember is, that my name was entered in 
the roll of the Institution. I may mention that at 
the time I was admitted into the school, I did not 
know the English alphabet — indeed, could not dis- 
tinguish A from B ; that I never went to any other 
school, and that I got all my education in the General 
Assembly’s Institution alone. 

It was about a month after I had been admitted 
into the Institution, that I caught a near view of the 
illustrious missionary. He came into the class-room 
while we were engaged in reading the first page of 
the “ First Instructor,” — the first of a seiies of clas^ 
books compiled by himself ; and though forty-four 
years have elapsed since th^ occurrence of the in- 
cident, my recollection of it is as vivid as if it had 

4 
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happened only yesterday. I cannot say he walked 
into the class-room — he rushed into it, his move- 
ments in those days being exceedingly rapid. He 
was dressed all in black, and wore a beard. He 
scarcely stood still for a single second, but kept his 
feet and his hands moving incessantly, like a horse of 
high mettle. He seemed to have more life in him than 
most men. He had his white pocket-handkerchief 
in his hand, which he was every now and then tying 
round his arm, and twisting into a thousand shapes. 
He seemed to be a living personation of perpetual 
motion. But what attracted my notice most was 
the constant shrugging of his shoulders, — a habit 
which ho afterwards left off, but which he had at 
that time in full perfection. In our lesson there 
occurred the word '' ox : ” he took hold of that word, 
and catechized us on it for about half an hour. He 
asked us (the master interpreting his English to us 
in Bengali) whether we had seen an ox ; how many 
legs it had ; whether it had any hands ; whether we 
had any tails, &c,, to the infinite entertainment of us 
all. From the ox he passed on to the cow,” and 
asked us of what use the animal was. The reader 
may rest assured that he did not speak before Hindu 
boys of the use made of the flesh of the cow, 
but dwelt chiefly on i;iiilk, cream, and curds. He 
ended, however, with a moral lesson. He knew that 
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tlie word for a cow in Bengali was govu, and lie 
asked whether we knew anotlier Bengali word whicli 
was very like it in sound. I was stupid enough not 
to know what he meant; but a sharp class-fellow 
quickly said that he knew its paronym, and that it 
was gum, which in Bengali means the Brahman 
spiritual guide. The doctor was quite delighted at 
the boy’s discovery, and asked us of what use the 
guru was, and whether, on the whole, the gorV' was 
not more useful than the gurv. He then left our 
class and went into another, leaving in our minds 
seeds of future thought and reflection. Such is my 
earliest recollection of Alexander DnT. 



CHAPTER V. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE ORIENTALISTS AND THE ANGLICISTS. 

EFORE Mr. Diiffleft Calcutta in July 1834 
a groat battle bad begun between two 
opposing parties in the Coniraittee of 
Public Instruction, — a battle in wliich he himself, 
though an outsider, had taken no mean share ; and 
he had not been a twelvemonth in Scotland, when he 
heard the joyful news of the victory of that party 
with whom he thoroughly sympathized. His delight 
at the successful issue of the contest was so great 
that he published” a pamphlet, entitled “ New Era 
of the English Language and English Literature in 
India.” The contest alluded to was between two 
parties in the Government Committee of Public 
Instruction. The one party, called the Orientalists, 
advocated the communication of Oriental learning 
ttirough the medium of Sanskrit and Arabic; while 
the other party, called the Anglicists, advocated the 
impartation of European literature and science 
through the medium of the English language. As 
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Ifotli parties were headed by men of great intelli- 
gence, the conflict wa.*^ maintained for a long time, 
and victory hung in the balance. Towards thu closer 
of the campaign, however, there descended into the 
field a general of consummate ability, whose scathing 
artillery of logic and sarcasm told with such fearful 
eflect on tlie ranks of the Orientalists, that they were 
irretrievably routed: and the victory was so com- 
plete that, though more than forty years have since 
elapsed, they have not becMi able to rally their forces 
for a second attempt. The great captain, to whoso 
generalship the victory of the Anglicists was chiefly 
owing, was Lord Macaulay, the essayist, historian, 
poet, orator, and statesman. An account, liowever 
brief, of this celebrated contest, is essential to a 
sketch of the Indian career of l)r. Duff'. 

It was in 1823 that the Committee of Public 
Instruction was organized by Mr. Adam, some time 
Governor-General of India, who stated its object to 
be the ‘'considering and, from time to time, submit- 
ting to Government the suggestion of such measures 
as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to 
the better instruction of the people, to the introduc- 
tion of useful knowledge, including the sciences and 
arts of Europe, and to the improvement of tlTeir 
moral character.” The Committee at first were not 
overburdened with work, * as they had only two 
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colleges under their supervision, — the Madrissa 
College of Calcutta, estahlished in 1781 by Warren 
Hastings; and the Sanskrit College of Benares, pro- 
jected by the benevolent Jonathan Duncan, Political 
Resident there. In the following year, however, the 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta was opened; in 1825 
was established the Delhi Colleg(% for giving instruc- 
tion in Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit; and the Hindu 
College of Calcutta, though originally a private in- 
stitution, was admitted into the pale of the Com- 
mittee’s patronage. Tliongh l^higlish classes were 
opened in some of the colleges, the lal.)Ours of the 
Committee wei'o directed chiefly to the promotion 
of Oi’icntal learning. As the peojde were averse to 
learning Sanskrit and Arabic, pupils were bribed 
into these studies by stipends tenable for twelve or 
fifteen years. Large sums of moiiey were spent in 
the reprinting of Sanskrit and Arabic works, con- 
taining, for the most part, an unhealthy literature, 
(piestionable ethics, and false science ; and e(|ually 
large sums were S23ent in translating Eurojiean works 
on science into Arabic. An idea of the extent and 
inutility of the labours of the Committee in this 
department may be obtained from the following 
extract from Macaulay’s Minute : — “ The Committee 
have thought fit to lay oi^t above a lakh of rupees in 
printing Arabic and Sanskrit books. These books 
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find no purchasers. It is very rarely that a single 
copy is disposed of. Twenty- three thousand volumes, 
most of them folios and quartos, fill the libraries, or 
rather the lumber-rooms, of this body. The Com- 
mittee continue to get rid of some portion of this 
vast stock of Oriental literature by giving books 
away. But they cannot give so fast as they print. 
About twenty thousand rupees a year are spent in 
adding fresh masses of waste paper to a hoard which, 
I should think, is sufficiently ample. During the 
last three years, about sixty thousand rupees have 
been expended in this manner.” 

While Government was thus engaged in encourag- 
ing the teaching of “false history, false astronomy, 
false medicine,” the instincts of the people themselves 
were leading them in a different direction. Ilie 
Hindu College, the General Asscunbly’s Institution, 
the Oriental Seminary, and othei; English schools in 
Calcutta, were creating a thirst for English know- 
ledge. While Arabic and Sanskrit students had to 
1)0 bribed to learn these languages, the doors of the 
English schools were crowded with boys begging 
for admission ; while Arabic and Sanskiit books had 
scarcely a single purchaser, the School-Book Society 
“ sold seven or eight thousand English volumes every 
year, and not only paid the^ expenses of printing, but 
realized a profit of twenty per cent, on its outlay.” 
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Under these circumstances, it was natural that tlie 
Committee should be divided in their opinion as to 
the utility of printing Oriental books which wei-e 
never sold, and of bribing young men to follow a course 
of study which was, to say the least, utterly useless. 
Some of the members advocated the then existing 
order of things, while others maintained the desir- 
ableness and necessity of encouraging English educa- 
tion. In 1834 the operations of the Committee came 
to a deadlock. ISlo business could be done, as half of 
the Committee were Orientalists, and the other half 
♦Anglicists ; and when Government requested the 
Committee to prepare a scheme of instruction for the 
Agra College, they could not come to any conclusion, 
as the Orientalists proposed that the course of in- 
struction should be thoroughly Oriental, while the 
Anglicists, on the other liand, proposed that it should 
be thoroughly English. The party of the Orientalists 
was composed of the Honourable H. Shakespeare, 
the President, James Prinsep, Thoby Prinsep, W. H. 
Macnaughten, and Mr. Sutherland, the Secretary ; 
and the party of the Anglicists was composed of 
Messrs. Bird, Saunders, Bushby, Charles (now Sir 
Charles) Trevelyan, and J. 11. Colvin. 

But the battle between Orientalism ami Anglicism 
was fought not only in the rooms of the Committee 
of Public Instruction ; it was fought by outsiders 
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before the public through the medium of the press. 
And of these outside combatants none distinguished 
himself so much as Mr. Duff*. Enthusiastic in the 
cause of English education, — which he believed to 
be the cause of sound and healthy literature, of true 
science, and of true religion, — and possessed of a fluent 
and eloquent j)cn, he rendered inestimable service to 
the cause of English education in India. lie greatly 
strengthened the hands of the Anglicists of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, with some of whom — 
especially with Sir Charles Trcvtdyan — lu^ was on 
terms of familiar intimacy. Were the history of 
this controversy fully written, it would be found 
that the services which Duff* rendered at this crisis 
were second only to those*, of Macaulay himself. 

From the beginning, the Orientalist party of tlui 
Committee of Pu])lic Instruction had taken high 
ground. They maintained that ^the course which 
they had hitherto pursued liad been prescribed by 
the British Parliament in the Act for the renewal of 
the Charter in 1813, when a lakh of rupees was sc*t 
apart, to use the words of the Act, ''for the revival 
and proviotion of literaiwre, and iJic encoarac/ewevl 
of the lea rned natives of India, and for the introduc- 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the scienc(\s 
among the inhabitants of ^the British territories.” 
The Orientalists laid particular stress on the words 
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italicized. Ily literature they* understood Arabic and 
Sanskrit literature ; and by the phrase, the learned 
natives of India, they understood only Sanskrit and 
Arabic scholars : and they therefore contended that, 
in order to change the operations of the Committee 
of Public Instruction, a legislative enactment rescind- 
ing that particular clause of the Charbn* Act would 
be necessary. .A.s the colour and complexion of the 
system of Indian education depended on the inter- 
pretation of a feAv words in an Act of Parliament, 
the nuitter was imturally referred l)y Lord William 
Pentinck to the law member of the Council, — an 
office created a few months before at the renewal of 
the Charter in IS33. Fortunately for India, the 
law member of Council at that time — and lie was 
the first law member of Council — was Thomas 
Babin gton Macaulay, Avho entered into the subject 
Avith his usual abdity, and indited a Minute which 
created an era in the liistory of education in India. 

The celebrated Minute of Macaulay is dated 2nd 
February 1835. Without any preface he plunges 
into the middle of things, and at once seizes the bull 
by the horns. “ It does not appear to me,’' says he, 
“ that the Act of Parliament can, by any art of con- 
struction, be made to bear the meaning which has 
been assigned to it.... It is argued, or rather taken for 
granted, that by ' literature ’ the Parliament can have 
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meant only Sanskrit and Arabic literature ; that they 
]ievcr would have given the honourable appellation 
of 'a learned native’ to a native who was familiar 
with the poetry of Milton, the metaphysics of Locke, 
and the physics of Newton, but that they meant to 
designate by that name only such persons as might 
have studied in the sacred books of the Hindus all 
the uses of c/ma-grass, and all the mysteries of ab- 
sorption into the deity. This does not a2')pear to me 
to be a very satisfactory interpretation. 1\) take a 
])a7'allel case: suppose that the Pacha of Egypt, a 
country once superior in knowledge to the natives of 
Europe, l)ut now sunk far below them, were to ap- 
})ropriate a sum for the purpose of ‘ reviving and 
promoting literature, and encouraging learned natives 
of Egypt,’ would anybody infer that he meant the 
youth of his pachalic to give years to the study of 
hieroglyphics, to search into all the doctrines dis- 
guised under the fable of Osiris, and to ascertain 
with all possible accuracy the ritual with which cats 
and onions were anciently adored ?” P>ut granting, 
though not admitting, that the Parliament meant l)y 
“literature” Arabic and Sanskrit literature, and by 
“ learned natives ” Arabic and Sanskrit scholars, 

m 

Macaulay argues that the words which follow, namely, 
“ for the introduction and prt)motion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
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tciritories,” seem to be quite decisive on the other 
side. 

The Orientalist party had argued that the public 
faith had been pledged to the cultivation of Oriental 
literature, and tliat any diversion of the fund set 
apart for tliat object would be “downright spolia- 
tion.” To this Macaulay answers: — “We found a 
sanitarium on a spot which we suppose to be healthy. 
Do we thereby ])ledge ourselves to keep a sanitarium 
there, if the result should not answer our expecta- 
tion ? Suppose that Government had in the last 

century enacted, in the most solemn manner, that all 
its subjects should, to the end of time, be inoculated 
for the small-pox, would that Government be bound 
to persist in the practice after Jenner’s discovery?” 
Owing to these reasons, Macaulay held “ the Governor- 
General as free to direct that it [the sum of one lakh 
of rupees] shall no^longer be employed in encouraging 
Arabic and Sanskrit, as he is to direct that the re- 
ward for killing tigers in Mysore shall be dimin- 
ished, or that no moi e public money shall be expended 
on the chanting at the cathedral.” 

The illustrious minute-writer now comes to what 
ho justly calls the “ gist of the argument.” We have 
a*tund to be employed for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the people of India. That improvement 
cannot be effected through the medium of the verna- 
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culars, as they are acknowledged on all liands to be 
exceedingly poor in literature. What language, then, 
should be the medium of instruction? The Oriental- 
ists answer, Arabic and Sanskrit; the Anglicists, 
English, The whole seems to Macaulay to be, 
“Which language is the best worth knowing?” After 
passing the well-known and oft-quoted eulogium on 
the English language, lie says : — “ The question now 
before us is sinqdy whether, when it is in our power 
to teach this language [that is, the English language^], 
wo shall teach languages in which, by universal con- 
fession, ther() arc no books on any subject whit'h 
deserve to be compared with our own; whether, when 
we can teach European science, we shall teach sys- 
tems which, by universal confession, whenever they 
differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse; 
and whether, when we can patronize sound philo- 
sophy and true history, we shall countenance, at the 
public expense, medical doctrines wliieh would dis- 
grace an English farrier — astronomy which would 
move ]auij:hter in girls at an English boarding-school 
— history abounding with kings thirty feet high, and 
reigns thirty thousand years long — and geography 
made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter.” 

Lord William Bentinck adopted Macaulay’s views, 
and recorded the famous Rosolution, dated 7th March 
1835, which began with the memorable words : — 
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His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the 
great object of the British Government ought to he 
the promotion of European literature and science 
amongst the natives of India, and that all the finds 
appropriated for the purposes of education would he 
best oujlo'fed on English education alone!' It is 
singular tliat, wlicii this resolution of the Governor- 
General was midway on its passage from India to 
England, ])ufi\should, in his Assembly spe('eh, which 
he delivered on 2r)th May 1835, liave emphatically 
said, — “ The English language, I repeat it, is the lever 
which, as the instrument of conveying the entire range 
of knowledge, is destined to move all Hindustan.” 



CHAPTER YI 

THE INSTITUTION DURING DUFf’s ABSENCE. 

FTER Duffs departure for Scotland, the 
superintendence of tlio Genoml ^Assem- 
bly’s Institution devolved on his col- 
league, the Rev. William Sinclair Mackay, who liad 
joined the Mission in 1831, just one year after its 
establishment. Of this highly-gifted missionary 1 
saw scarcely anything at the time of which I am now 
speaking; but I shall liave to say a good deal of 
him and of liis varied accomplishments in a subse- 
quent part of these Recollections, when I come to the 
period in which I had the inestimable privilege of 
sitting at liis feet for instruction. Dr. Mackay was 
ably assisted in the work of the Institution by Mr. 
Clift, a lay tcaclier, with whom wo in the lower 
classes oftener came in contact than with the amiable 
and accomplished missionary at the head of the 
College. And here let me mention an anecdote* of 
Mr. Clift, which fell within the ken of my observa- 
tion. There were two class-fellows of mine who 
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were brotliers, and who rejoiced in the naiues of 
Blnma and Parularya. Bldina was of a identic and 
quiet disj^osition ; but his brother Pandaiya over- 
flowed with energy, had a d('.al of pluck and courage, 
and was at the bottom of every nno in the class. 
Living in Flag Street, in the midst of English sailors, 
the two brothers spoke English infinitely better than 
the rest of the boys in the class. For myself, I could 
hardly express one idea in English : and no wonder, 
for I had read only a few ])ages of the “ First In- 
structor,” and had not an Englishman during 
the first eight years of my life. 1 used therefore to 
look upon Phima and Pandarya as ])erfect prodigies. 
One day our master was absent from school. Mr. 
(./lift, with the invariable stick in his hand, came 
into the class-room, and asked us where our teacher 
was, in English, as he was unac(piainted with the 
Ikngali language.^ Most of us gave no answer, as 
we did not understand the question. Pandarya stood 
up and said, Sir, our master has not come to-day.” 
Mr. Clift was apparently struck with tlu^ boy’s answer 
and his knowledire of Enudish, said somcthiim to him 
which I did not understand, and foi’thwith promoted 
him to a higher class. As Pandarya was by no means 
th? dux of the class, we set ourselves up as critics, 
made many remarks on the promotion, and put Mr. 
Clift down as a very rash and whimsical person. 
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Sliortly after Dnfl's departure, we ]iear<l a rnmonr 
to the effect tliat tlie llev. David ll^wart had lidt 
Scotland, and was coming to Join tlu^ Institution. 
As the Overlaml route, via Suez, ha<l not then heen 
organized, and ns all Englishmen emue to India via 
Oape of (food lfo]^(\ it was soveral monihs aft(T we 
Inward tl](‘. rumour that w(‘ had th(‘ sails faction of 
seeing Mr. Ewart personally. Al)ont that lime the 
annual pnhlic distribution of priz(\s to the students 
took place, and as all our prize-books hatl on tluur 
covering the word ‘‘ lie ward ” in gilt letters, we 
boys, in our simplicity, thought that the name of tlu^ 
missionary gentleman who was coming to join the 
Institution was Ileward, and that liis name had been 
])rintod on all our prize-liooks as a compliment to 
him! (Inc day the report spread through the classes 
that Mr. Ewart, whom we liad mistaken for Mr. 
Rc^ward, had not only arrived in^ Calcutta, but was 
in the Institution. Great was my desire to have a 
look at liim. My curiosity was soon gratified, as ho 
was taken round the classes. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of Mr. Ewart as I saw him for the first time 
forty-three years ago. lie was a tall young man, 
about six feet high, well-built, stalwart, bolt up- 
right; though his comph'.xion was fair, his cheeks 
were ruddy; lu^ had a high forehead, and a benignant 
aspect ; he seemed to be aliout five and tAventy : on 
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the whole, he appeared to he a man exceedingly 
lovable, and I felt I could, without the slightest 
hesitation, go up to liiin and talk to him, — a thing 
which I, at that age, could liardly think of doing to 
any European. The stalwart young man, who was 
afterwards to ])ear for some time, unaided, the burden 
of the largest educational institution in Asia on his 
Atlantean shoulders, wallced every day to school from 
his house somewhere near Wellington S(piare ; and I 
remember*! was struck with the fact of his walking 
instead of driving in a carriage, as I thought Euro- 
peans were too noble to make use of their legs for 
purposes of locomotion. 

Before bidding adieu to Fevingi Kamal Boses 
house — for the Institution was rtunovod the follow- 
ing year to another part of the town — I may mention 
an anecdote of my school life. I was at that time 
reading in the ''Third Instructor,” and the elements 
of grammar and geography. Our master, who was 
an East Indian, besides explaining to us every diffi- 
cult}^ in the lessons, and endeavouring to assist in 
the development of our faculties of observation an<l 
renection — a point much insisted on by Duffi in his 
system of teaching — was also anxious to cultivate in 
us the important faculty of memory. With this view 
ho us(m 1 to c‘ncoin\age us in committing to memory 
many ])assages fjom th(‘"T]nrd Instructor.” With 
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our master’s permission we boys used to cballengc 
one another to recite two or three pages without 
making a single mistake ; and tlie boy wlio failed had 
to give to the successful boy a few coppers accorrling 
to the number of pages recited. This was a private 
arrangement in the class, made without the knowledge 
of the missionary superintendent of the Institution. 
As I had a good memory when a boy, I could repeat 
many pages without making a single mistake, and 
used therefore to get a good many coppers from those 
who accepted my challenge and failed in the mne- 
monic contest. But let not the n^nder imagine that 
I took the money home. E\'cry coin that any suc- 
cessful competitor gained was spent, during the tifhn 
hour, in buying sweetmeats for the boys of our 
class, which we all devoured with iniiiiite zc^st. 
It is (picstionable whether the sweetmeats did us 
any good so far as the stomach was concerned, 
but the exercises greatly improved my power of 
memory. 

In 183G the Institution was removed to a larger 
house, usually called Gora Chand Basak’s house, at 
Garanhata, as there was not in the old house sufficient 
accommodation for the increased number of pupils. 
From an educational point of view this house is 
exceedingly interesting, as it has successively been the 
local habitation of three of the best schools in the 
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country, — the Hindu College, the General Assembly’s 
Institution, and the Oriental Seminary. 

Though I was, at the time, nobody in the school, 
])eing in one of the lowest classes, I w(‘ll remember 
the annual examination, which was held in October 
188G in the Town Hall. Now-a-days wo have no 
annual public examination, but only distribution of 
prizes; but in the days of which T am now speaking, 
the distribution of prizes to meritorious students 
was accompanied by a close and searching vivd voce 
examination of all tlie pupils, which lasted not 
unfrequently for five or six liours. Tlic public 
annual examination of the General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution in the year 183G was a grand afhiir. Amongst 
the visitors who went to witness the interesting 
ceremony was the Honourable Miss Eden, the sister 
of Lord Auckland, accompanied l)y a part of the 
Governor-Generars suite. There were besides two 
or three members of the Govern or-Genernrs Council, 
a good many representatives of the mercantile 
community, and all the Calcutta missionaries. The 
examination of the classes was diversified by the 
reading of essays written by some of the more 
adyanc(‘d pupils. The subject of the first essay was 
“The Evils of Caste,” and that of the second, “ The 
Supremacy of Conscience.” The Honourable Miss 
Eden, Avho showed the liveliest interest in the pro- 
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ccudiiigs of the day, took away witli her the essays, 
and she s 2 )okc of tlicni in sneh liigh terms that her 
brother. Lord Auckland, was induced to read tlieni ; 
and his Lordship wrote a letter to the Rev. Dr. 
(Jharles, the senior chaplain of 8t. Andrew’s Church, 
Calcutta, in which he expressed the liigli gratification 
which the perusal of the essays had given him. As 
for Miss Eden, she was so greatly deliglited with ilie 
] )erforniances of the juvenile essayists that she sent 
to them, as tokens of Ikt satisfaction, two T^plcndidly 
bound books — Brovui’s “Lectures on Mental Philo- 
sophy ” to thc^ one, and MitchcH’s “ Portable Encyclo- 
piedia ” to the other. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous there is often 
l)ut one step : of this saying the reader will perhaps 
be reminded when I descend from Lord Auckland 
and Miss Eden to speak about myself and my little 
concerns. I should be glad it* I, am thought only 
ridiculous, for I much fear the reader will think me a 
great deal worse when he hears what 1 have to say 
about myself ; he will probably take mci to be vain. 
But I decline the soft impeachment ; for vanity is 
the besetting sin of youth, and I am over fifty. But 
what need is there of all this preface ? let me out 
with it at once. 1 have said that I was nobody in 
the school, but though nobody in the school I was 
somebody in my own class, — indeed, at the annual 
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oxainination of 1830 I obtained the highest prize in 
tlie eiglith class. At tlie beginning of the new session, 
as the first class was abolished, or rather was called 
the monitorial class, our class became the seventh. 
TIjc prize -boys were again promoted, so I went to 
tlie sixth class. With this promotion, however, my 
ambition was not satisfied. I applied to my master 
for further promotion, and begged of him to put 
me into tlie fifth class. The master laughed at my 
recpiest, and my class-fellows called me conceited. 
1 pressed my master, however, to submit my applica- 
tion to Mr. Ewart. As the master liked me, he com- 
plied with my request. Mr. Ewart came to the class, 
looked at me, shook his head, and said that as I was 
the youngest boy in the class he would not like to 
give me further promotion. But I persisted in my 
ajiplication, and said, — “ Sir, please examine me, and 
if you don’t find me lit, don’t promote me.” Mr. 
Ewart was kind enough to comply with the request, 
r was emboldened to make this request, as, during 
the vacation which followed the annual examination, 
1 had read by myself up to the standard of the fifth 
class. Mr. Ewart then examined me in the books of 
the lifth class, and hiiding the result satisfactory, he 
put me at once into that class; and, kind and fatherly 
man that he was, he began to take such interest in 
me that he now and then came into the class purposely 
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to see how 1 was doing ; and I sliall never forget tlie 
benignant smile with which he looked at me one day 
when he saw me sitting near the top of the class. 
Never was there so kind, considerate, and fatherly an 
instructor as David Ewart. I shall never see his like 
again. 

In January 18^37 the General Assembly’s Institution 
was visjted by Lord Auckland and the Misses Eden. 
The boys had been told the day before of the 
Oovcrnor-Gencrars intended visit, and wc all came 
dressed in our holiday’s best. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the carriage and four, of the postillions and . 
the troopers, as they drew up in the street in front 
of the door of the Institution. His Excellency and 
the ladies were received at the door by the Lev. 
Dr. Charles, senior chaplain of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Calcutta. I confess I was disappointed when I had 
a sight of the Governor-General,^ as he stood for a 
minute before the class. As a boy, I had expected 
him to be magnillcently dressed like an Oriental 
prince, blazing all over with gold and diamonds. 
Judge then of my surprise when there stood before me 
a plainly-dressed English gentleman, with nothing, so 
far as I could see, to distinguish him from the rest of 
the company, and I was told that this was •the 
gentleman whose word was obeyed from the lianks 
of the Indus to those of the Brahmaputra, and from 
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Comorin lo ilio loot of the Himalaya. 1 could liartlly 
boli(3Vc 11 1 C .staicmciit, ii seemed so coidrary to all 
ideas of -[o-opriety. I wtis told that the Covernor- 
Coueral ^vitnessed the examination of one or two of 
the hi;<j;her classes liy the ndssioiiaritNS in cliarge of 
the Institiitiou, the llev. Messrs. Mackay and Ewart, 
and tliat he expressed himself greatly delighted at 
the progress the })Upi1s had made in Engiisl^t litera- 
ture and science. In common with my class-fellows, 
.1 was di^iappointed that his l^xceilency did not 
examine our class, Init merely looked at us for a 
minute, and then 2 >assed on to another. 

A month after this — that is, about the end of Etdi- 
ruary 18;]7 — I witnessed a ceremony of which I liave 
a livCy ri'colh'ciioii, as 1 was pre.siuit on the s])ot in 
wddeh it was performed. This Avas the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Ceneral Assembly’s Institu- 
tion in (ku’iiwallis, SquaiT'. The eloquent jileadings 
of Dud' in ycotland on behalf of his mission in Cal- 
cutta had stirred up the inissionaiy zeal of the 
National tliurch, and large sums of money were 
dowing into the mission fund. It was therefore re- 
solved to purchase a site on which to erect buildings 
for the Institution and the residemee of the principal. 
'The stone was laid by Mr. Macfarlan, then Chief 
Magistrate of Calcutta, after prayer had been odered 
up by the Itcv. Dr. Charles. In the stone was on- 
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closed ii l)oLt]o containing some coins, some of ilie 
Engiisli and Bengali newspapers of tlie day, and an 
inscription. Tlic inscription was as folloAvs : — 

“The foundation-stone of tliis huilding, fer the use 
of tlie Mission of the General Assembly of the Chui'ch 
of Scotland, was laid this twenty-third of Fehruary, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight humh'ed 
and thirty -seA en, the Bight llonoura1)le George Lerd 
Auchland l)eing Governor-General of India, hy David 
Macfarlan, I]s(p, CTief Magistrate of Galcnlta, under 
the direction of the Corresponding Board in conn (ac- 
tion Avith tlie Committee of the General Assembly for 
tlie projiagation of the gospel in foreign parts, consist- 
ing of the folloAving memhers — namely, the Honour- 
able A. Boss, Es(p; 1). Macfarlan, Esq.; J. F. M. Beid, 
Esq. ; J. C. Wilson, Esq. ; John Grant, Esq. ; John 
Stewart, Esq.; AV. Mackenzie, Es(|. ; Bev. Janu^s 
tJharles ; Bev. A. Duff, D.I). ; Bev. W. S. Mackay ; 
Bev". David Ewart. The school, for the accommo- 
dation of Avhich this building is jirovided, Avas 
formed by the Bev. A. Dulf, D.I)., the General 
Assemldy’s first missionary to India, in the month of 
August 1830; is at present superintended and taught 
by the Bev. W. S. Mackay and the Ihw. D. Ihvart, 
also the Assembly s missionaries, and consists of up 
Avards of seven liundred boy^. The building, which is 
to be styled TIu: (Heaeral s I ustitiiilon, Avas 
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designed by Mr. Jolin Gray, erected by Messrs. Burn 
and Co., builders in Calcutta, and superintended by 
Captain John Thomson, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Engineers. May the Almighty 
Architect of the universe prosper the Institution, 
and render it subservient to the diffusion of sound 
knowledge, and pure and nndefiled religion, among 
the natives of India, and to tlie promotion of His own 
glory ! ” 

The his-tory of the General Assembly’s Institution, 
now forty-eight years old, abundantly shows that the 
pray'^er with which the above inscription concludes 
has been fully answered. The Institution has com- 
municated sound and useful knowledge to many 
thousands of the youth of Bengal ; it has imparted 
the inestimable blessings of Christianity to some 
hundreds of converts, who are adorning the doctrine 
of their God and Saviour by leading consistent lives, 
anil most of whom are, either directly or indirectly, 
engaged in the glorious work of proclaiming the 
everlasting gospel, not only to their own country- 
men, but to other inhabitants of India ; and it has 
thus promoted in its own vsphere the glory of God in 
the highest. 

Early in 1838 the mission gained an accession of 
strength in the person of the Rev. John Macdonald. 
Mr. Macdonald, the son of the well-known Dr. Mac- 
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doiiald of Ferintosli, generally called the Apostle 
of the Highlands, was minister of a Presbyterian 
Church in London, when he was roused by the fervid 
appeals of Dr. DuflT on behalf of. missions to the 
heathen; and he resolved to become a missionary. 
I shall speak of him at some length afterwards, when, 
in the course of this narrative, 1 come to that period 
when I joined his classes ; but I may state that his 
arrival in India was most opportune, as, shortly after, 
Mr. Mackay was compelled, on account of ill health, 
to go to Van Diemen’s Land. About the middle of 
tlie following year the mission was further strength- 
ened by the arrival of the Rev. Thonias Smith (now 
Dr. Smith of Cowgatehead, Edinburgh), the sole 
survivor of the fathers of the Assembly’s mission in 
Bengal. I well remember the day he first joined the 
Institution. He appeared to be the most youthful of 
all the missionaries in Calcutta. He seemed to be 

f 

full of energy, zeal, and enthusiasm; and he soon 
gained the al lections of his pupils by his affable and 
even familiar manners. 



uJiArrKii vii. 

JlOW A liKNOALI liOY I’UJISUKI) KNOWLEDCJ JO ILNDJOll 
DIFFICULTIES. 

year J8o7 was the Diost iiui'Driuiiaie 
yiair cf iiiy scLool life. It was the ciily 
year in wliich 1 was not tlie dux of 
my class. Uy acadcJiiic life extended over twelve 
years, during eleven of Avliich 1 wars the dux of my 
class, and during three of which I was the dux 
of the Institution. .But in the inauspicious year 
I8d7, — a year in which, to use the language of as- 
trology, tlie planet SatiUTi shed its hah'ful influence 
on my destinies, — 1 stood only second in my class. 
Some of my friends attributed this falling off to the 
extra pi’omotion of which 1 have spoken ; hut I sus- 
])ect th(‘y V'cre wrong, for they did not know the 
tremendous dillicidties with which 1 was in that 
year beset. Some of my (lilliculties, no doubt, arose 
from my promotion. The day 1 was promoted to 
the lifth class, some of the students of that class wont 
up to Ml*. Ewart, expressed their unwillingness to 
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read hi the same class with one who was so mucli 
their junior, and begged to he promoted to tlie fouidh 
class. Mr. Ewart did not promote them, as he did 
not think them fit. From that time they conceived 
a violent liatred against me. They persecuted me in 
all sorts of ways. Tlu^y went so far as to heat mo in 
the street after school ; and often did I go home all 
the way weeping. A few of my class-fi^llows lelt for 
me, hut they durst not express their sympathy, far 
less interpose on my hehalf, as the majority wi^re 
against me. I had sense enough not to complain to 
the teacher of the class, for if T had complained, I 
should have fai’ed ten times worse than 1 did. There 
was one school-fellow of mine who did his host to 
protect me. ITc was a tall, strong-1 )uilt Mohamma- 
dan youth, two or three classes helow me, who lived 
in the same street with me, and whom I assisted 
every day in getting up his lessons. As he was more 
than a. match for two or three Ikuigali hoys, he very 
often succeeded in driving aivay my persecutors, 
though sometimes both he and T were beaten. liarzim 
Mandal — for that was the name of my protector — 
was to me more than a brother. Not only did lu^ 
protect me from the hands of my persecutors, but 
sometimes of an afternoon in the rainy season, when 
some parts of the road leading from the Institution 
to my house were, owing to the imperfect sysbun C)f 
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drainage in those days, under water, which came up 
to my waist, he actually took me up in his* arms and 
ferried me across the street flood. But tliough de- 
fended in the street hy my generous friend, I was sub- 
jected to innumerable little persecutions in the school- 
room. It is extremely hazardous, says a Bengali 
proverb, for a fish to remain in the same tank with an 
alligator with whom the fish is not on good terms. 
At last I betliouglit myself of making a desperate 
attempt £o make friends of my tormentors. One 
Sunday morning I went to the house of the chief of 
the cons})irators, a lad who was much older than I,» 
and nearly double my size, and who exercised very 
great influence in the class. I told him that it was 
unworthy of him to persecute a boy whoso only crime 
was that he had got promotion, and I appealed to 
I dm to consider whether his conduct towards me 
was generous. Tho appeal was successful. Ke swore 
eiernal friendship with me. From the following day 
my class-fellows not only ceased to torment me, l)ut 
became very friendly towards me. I soon found, 
however, that I had escaped from the frying-pan 
only to fall into the fire. A few weeks’ close inter- 
course with my late persecutors showed me that they 
were a most vicious set, and that they wanted me 
to go along with them |.o perdition. They smoked 
hemp. They visited houses of ill-fame. I was shocked. 
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My father, who was a sincerely religious man accord- 
ing to Ids own ideas of religion, liad hrouglit me up 
in the strictest principles of morality. lie had sedu- 
lously kept me, after school-hours, from companion- 
ship with Calcutta boys, of whose morals he had, 
justly or unjustly, a very low opinion. I was as 
green ” and innocent a boy as any one of my age 
could well be. They tried to ruin mo. Day nilor 
day, week after week, they liesct me with temptations. 
But God preserved mo from their evil ways. I broke 
off’ from them ; and as I had by that time gained 
some influence in the class, the majority of whom 
were of good character, I managed to turn the pul die 
opinion of the class against these exceptionalJy vici- 
ous boys. 

Towards the end of December of the unlucky yi^ar 
1837 I lost my fatlier, which sad event threatened 
to put a stop to my English education ; but foidu- 
nately a cousin of mine came to my lieij). And here 
the reader will excuse me if I shed a tear over the 
best, wisest, and kindest of fathers. As I was the 
son of his old age, he loved me excessively, thougli 
he was too wise to spoil me by fond afl’ection. 
was anxious that I should not only receive a good 
education, lait also that I should imbibe right moral 
principles ; and he never missed an opportunity to 
instil into my mind the principles of virtue. As I 
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was not foiul of play, T wns always Ix^sidc iiiy fatlier, 
excepting when I was at school ; and l)oth morning 
and evening J had the inestimahle privilege of listen- 
ing to his advice in all matters relating to the con- 
duct of life. He; could not assist me in my English 
studies, for lie did not hnow tha.t language; hut lie 
did me inliriihdy more good, heathen though he was, 
in forming my character, hy restraining me from the 
paths of vice, and leading me into those of virtue. 
Of such a Aviso and loAu'ng fath(;r I Avas now deprived, 
Tlie incidents of his death are fresh in my recollec- 
tion. It was a cold December night. The sick-room 
was crowded with many anxious relatives and friends. 
Some change took place in the patient Avhich made 
the ])hysician look grava;. The peo]de in the room 
liegan to Avhisper to one anotlua’. Tavo men AAm.re 
sent, as 1 understood from the couA^ersation which 
Avas carried on in an undertone, to buy a liier. T 
Avas told to leaAU) the room and go upstairs to bed. 
T said I Avmdd not go, but sit up all niglit beside my 
father. I Avas forced to leave the room, and I went 
a-Avay^ Avas^ping. llepeated watchings for many nights, 
great hcaAoncss of heart, and constant Aveeping, had 
exhausted my system, and I soon fell asleep. Sud- 
denly at midnight, or, ratluT, towards one in the 
morning, T AAms roused j^rom sleep. By that time all 
was over. I saw my father’s lifeless body stretched 
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on the bed. I gave a shriek, and wept bitterly, and 
reproached myself for having been quietly sleeping 
whilst my father was struggling with the last enemy. 
There was no time, however, for leisurely sorrow. In 
a few minutes four of my distant relatives took up 
the wooden frame on their shoulders, and I and the 
rest of the company wended our way to the river- 
side. We reached the burning-^/ia?^. The corpse was 
put upon a pile of wood. A lighted fagot was put 
into my hand, and I was told to apply ’it to my 
father’s mouth. As this is the last office of Hindu 
filial affection, I discharged it with feelings which 
can be more easily conceived than described. The 
process of cremation took some hours, during which 
time I sat at a little distance from the funeral pyre. 
When the whole was reduced to ashes, and some 
bones were thrown into the sacred river, I bathed, 
and returned home — if home it could then be called, 
especially as my mother was in my native village — 
with wet clothes on, shivering with cold and dying 
with grief. 

It was about two or three weeks after this melan- 
choly event — that is to say, near the middle of Janu- 
ary 1838 — that the annual public examination of 
the General Assembly’s Institution took place, not in 
the Town Hall, as in former years, but in the new 
and commodious building in Cornwallis Square, which 

6 
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had just been finished. As it fell during the month 
of mourning, I went to the examination in my mourn- 
ing habit, un oiled and unshod. I remember I got at 
the distribution, as my prize, the last volume of Scott 
and Henry’s Commentary on tlie Jlible, published by 
the Religious Tract and Book Society, the volume 
containing comments on the New Testament from 
the Acts to Revelation. WIh'D, after a few days, T 
went to my native ^'illage to perform my father’s 
funeral cei‘omoni(?s, I took with me my prize-book, 
which I road over and over during the vacation, till 
I became familiar with its contents; though, owing 
to my imperfect knowledge of English, I did not 
understand everything contained in it. 

I have said bedore that after my father’s death I 
should never have been able to carry on my English 
education but for the assistance rendered to me by 
my cousin. I lived in his house, and attended the 
General Assembly’s Institution. And here I can 
liardly help saying a few words about my cousin’s 
cook, a woman to whom I was not a little indebted, 
and whose singular appearance and character attracted 
the notice of every one that saw her. Though I 
lived for some six years in the house in which the 
cook served, I never knew her l)y any otlier name 
than that of Kunjo’s mother ; ind(?ed, I do not believe 
that her master, my cousin, knew her proper name. 
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This may appear strange to the English reader, hut 
the Bengali reader knows that the names of women 
are usually unknown to the other sex; and thougli 
menial women-sorvants arc often called hy their 
proper names, it is to he rememhered that Kunjo’s 
mother, though a cook, was not exactly a menial. 
She belonged to the same caste as her master; and 
it was only on account of her poverty and her help- 
lessness that she had taken charg(^ of another man’s 
kitchen. What this Kunjo, after whom the woman 
was called, was, I never heard. All that I knew was, 
that Kunjo was not alive, and that his mother ha<l 
no relatives. Kunjo’s mother was one of the most 
pitiable objects I liave ever seen in my life. She was 
a cripple — and such a cripple! She could not stand 
on her legs. Her knee-joints were paralyzed, and 
could not he stretched out. How long l)eforc this 
calamity had befallen her — she coufd not well have 
been born in that state — I did not know. And yet 
she was none the worse, so far as locomotion within 
the four walls of the house was concerned. She went 
from room to room in a sitting posture, with incredibh' 
fpiiekness, with the help of her hands. I cannot say 
she crawled, for while moving she always sat erect. 
Neither can I say she walked, for she never stood. 
She rowed, from room to room, her arms acting like 
the oars of a boat. Practice had made her singularly 
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adroit in her movements, and every morning she 
came down and went np a high, steep staircase with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. Poor Kunjo’s mother ! 
in what a deplorable state did I find her one morning 
in the rainy season! It was drizzling. The liigh 
and steep staircase, being unprovided with a shade, 
was wet and slippery. Kunjo’s mother, as was lier 
wont, was rowing down in her usual way. Scarcely 
had she achieved two steps when her hands and feet 
slipped, and she rolled down like a package of goods 
to the bottom. I hastened to her help, and was glad 
to find that she was not seriously hurt. Nature is 
generally said to be impartial in the dispensation of 
lier favours. Defects in one direction are usually 
compensated by superior advantages in another. 
Hence the common saying in Bengali, that “the 
blind, tlie hunch-backed, and the lame have one 
(quality more than otlier people.” This does not seem 
to have been the case with Kunjo’s mother. For 
some mysterious reasons. Nature seems to have been 
a stepmother to her, and to have treated her with 
undue severity. Let me reckon up the privations to 
which she was subjected. In the first place, she was 
a ^cripple, and no ordinary one; in the second place, 
she was of a very dark complexion; in the third 
place, her features w^erCnVery coarse, I had almost said 
ugly; in the fourth place, she had a squint in her left 
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eye; in the fifth place, she spoke very riiuch through 
her nose; in the sixth place, though only forty years 
old, she had lost several of lier teeth ; seventhly, and 
lastly, she became a widow in early life, and lost her 
only son. 

To this singular woman I am somewhat indebted 
for my education. Not that she assisted me in getting 
up my lessons, for she could neither read nor write 
any language; not that she instilled into me right 
moral principles, of which she had very hazy concep- 
tions; but she always gave me early breakfast, simply 
to enable me to be at school before ten o’clock in the 
morning. As my cousin and his wife breakfasted at 
a late hour, she was under no necessity to get break- 
fast ready before nine o’clock. It was purely out of 
regard for me that she got up long l)efore gun-fire, 
and commenced her operations. That she exercised 
self-denial on my account will apju^ar evident when 
it is remembered that no orthodox Hindu woman ever 
cooks before bathing. When I recollect that this 
[)Oor deformed cripple got up from her bed some two 
hours before sunrise, that she i*owed downstairs with 
the help of her liands, that she bathed at about five 
o’clock in the morning in the coldest weather, — that 
she did all this to enable me to go to school at the 
proper time, — when I remember all this, I cannot but 
feel grateful to her. But she did more. As the room 
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in wliicli 1 loariiod my lessons was also the room in 
which my cousin sat in the evenings, and as every 
evening people used to come to talk to him on matters 
of business, I felt no little interruption in my studies. 
In this emergency Kunjo’s mother came to my rescue. 
As til ere were only two sleeping-rooms in the house, 
1, l)eing at the time only twelve or thirteen years old, 
slept in the same room as Kunjo’s mother. Being 
thus circumstanced, 1 made it a rule every evening 
to go to ‘bed almost immediately after candle-light, 
after instructing her to be so good as to rouse me 
from sle(‘p at about two o’clock in the morning. 
Kunjo’s inother, who was a very light sleeper, always 
woke me at that hour to enable me to get up 
my lessons. But the reader might ask how I con- 
trived to get a light to enable me to read through the 
small hours of the morning. Thanks to the benevo- 
lent cripple, she^ always made provision for tliat: 
she used to save for me a little of the mustard-oil 
used in cookiug. I liave said above that Kunjo’s 
mother altcays gave me breakfast at the proper time. 
J should have said often, for sometimes she failed me. 
This was not, howevej*, owing to her laziness or indif- 
ferenc(‘, but because provisions liad perhaps to be 
bought in the morning before cooking, or perhaps 
because the fuel was wet, or from some other cause. 

t 

On such occasions I always went to school without 
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breakfast, ate a farthing’s worth of sweetmeats, and 
took iny rice and curry after four o’clock in tlie after- 
noon, on returning home. On such occasions Kunjo’s 
motlier would be very sad, though my luiving liad 
no breakfast was no fault of liers; and she would 
even delay taking her own breakfast till 1 returned 
from school. Let no one think that I am hero making 
a parade of the difficulties I laboured under while I 
was a student. So far as food was concerned, I was 
perhaps better olf than many poor studeiUs of the 
Scotch Universities in by-gone days, like those of 
whom the late l)r. Gutliric speaks in Ids Auto- 
l;)iography. 1 cannot but have infiiiifce admiration 
for those noble youths who lived upon a sack of oat- 
meal, which they themselves had carried from their 
})Oor homes in the country, and at the same timci 
listened to lectures on logic and metapliysics, moral 
philosophy, and political economy in the Univer- 
sity ! Nor can I liave less admiration for the Brah- 
man students of Indian Sanskrit tots, who perform 
all sorts of menial work, live upon rice and herbs, 
and at the same time discuss the abstruse logical 
doctrines of the philosopher Gotama. The latchcts of 
the shoes of tliese lovers of knowledge I am not 
worthy to unloose. 

In tlie year of grace 1878, the acquisition of 
English learning in India, at any rate in Bengal, by 
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native youth, has been rendered, so far as external 
helps are concerned, very easy. There are “Meaning 
Books*’ of every class-book used in the country; and 
there are “ Notes,” “ Annotations,” “ Paraphrases,’* and 
“Keys,” without end. But it was different forty 
years ago. Then there was not a single “Meaning 
Book ” or “ Notes ” of a single class-book. I do not 
say that the youth of the country of the present day 
arc to be congratulated upon the abundance of 
“Notes” 'and “Annotations.” On the contrary, 1 
think they are much to be pitied. In my opinion, 
these annotators, commentators, paraphrasts, analysts, 
note-makers, and key -smiths of school-books, are the 
greatest pests in the country, and the sooner they are 
deported to tlie Andaman Islands the better for the 
education of the rising generation. These men corrupt 
our youth. They make them lazy by thinking for 
them, by freeing them from the labour of search and 
inquiry, and by looking into the dictionary for them. 
The result is, that our colleges and schools arc, for 
the most part, filled with intellectual lotus-eaters, 
who are averse to mental exertion of any sort, and 
who know not the pains and pleasures of mental 
exercise, as they readily get knowledge without that 
exercise. A more pernicious system for ruining the 
intellect of the youth of the country, and for turn- 
ing human beings into mere automata, it would be 
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difficult to contrive. In these days of cheap news- 
papers and cheap postage, learning too has been made 
cheap — indeed, so cheap that it is well-nigh worth- 
less. In the brave days of old — that is, about forty 
years ago — when I was a school-boy, we had to rely 
on our own resources. We had no '' Keys,’’ like those 
manufactured in these days of universal mechanism, 
wherewith to unlock the treasure-house of know- 
ledge, and no “Abstracts” which contain, hermetically 
sealed, and within brief compass, the quintessence of 
all wisdom. In the year of grace 1878, the palace of 
learning has been already constructed for you. It 
has been finished and furnished for you. You have 
only to enter and possess it. It was different in 
those hard times of old. We had to dig ; we had to 
clear the rubbish ; we had to collect the bricks — or 
rather make the bricks, and often without straw 
being given to us ; we had to cut wood and draw 
water, like intellectual Gibeonites ; we had to build 
laboriously, day after day, and month after month, — 
and then at last, after several years' unceasing labour, 
did the building rear its head. The former method 
is by far the pleasanter of the two ; but whether it 
be as healthy and useful as it is pleasant may well be 
doubted. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, I laboured under 
greater difficulties than most of my school-fellows. 
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One (lilFiculiy stared inc in the face just at tlie 
beginning. Not one of those j’)e()2)le with whom I 
lived knew English; I coni d, therefore, get no help 
from niy relatives in getting up my lessons. I know 
it is th(‘. custom in many schools for the master to 
i'(‘ad to his pupils the lesson for the following day, 
and to ex])lain any difficulties in it; but that was 
not the system pursued in the General Assembly’s 
Institution. Tlie master merely told ns that our 
lesson fol* the following day was to be so many lines, 
and we were ex2)(icted to learn it thoroughly at home 
in the best way we could, and to be ready to be 
examined upon it. lie used to spend the whole of 
the school -hours in suljecting us to a severe exami- 
natiojj, chielly in the catechetical form, on the lesson 
he had set the previous day. As 1 was absolutely 
without assistance, for some time at the commence- 
ment I went to school perfectly unj)repared. As my 
master used to rebidvc me, and insisted on my learn- 
ing my h‘Ssons at home, and as liome gave me no 
hel]), I (lid not know Avhat to do. Eut it may be 
asked why I did not go to some boy in the neigh- 
bourhood and obtain assistance. The fact is, my 
faih(U' would not hear ()f any such aiTangement. He 
wxmld not allow me to come much in contact with 
Calcutta boys, Avho, lie thought, were, for the most 
part, too clever by lialf. At last I bethought myself 
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of the following expedient : — One hour, f i‘om one 
o’cloek to two, was given to tlie hoys for recreation, 
which wc used to call the tijfin hour. Inst(‘ad of 
spending this tiffin liour in play, like most of my 
class-fellows, I spent it in getting np niy lesson for 
the next day; and for this purpose I often “ hutton- 
holed’’ 1)oys of the higher classes, and asked them the 
pixmujiciation or meaning of a word, or the ilengali 
translation of a sentence. Eut my chief dillieulty 
in the ])in’suit of knowledge arose from the state of 
my father’s exchequer. It was never hnoyant. 
Like the Indian treasuiy, my father’s exchequer 
suffered from chronic deficit. There was this differ- 
ence, however, between the treasury of the Indian 
Government and my father’s treasury, that whereas 
in the former there are always on hand cash balances, 
the cash balances in the latter were always a liii-rms 
(piantity. The conscujuencc Avas that I was hardly 
abl(3 to l>uy any books, excepting those that wcu'e 
absolutely necessary and very cheap. An English- 
Inaigali dictionary Avoubl have considerably dimin- 
ished my diflieulties in learning English, but its price 
was prohilhtory, and I never had such a dictionary 
in my life. A pocket edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
1 deemed indispensably necessary to the prosecufjon 
of my studies. I tried to buy one. But where was 
the cash to come from ? At present a new copy of 
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Johnson's or Webster's Pocket Dictionary can be had 
for a few pence; but in the days of which I am 
speaking it could not be had at less than five or six 
shillings, and that price was to me simply prohibitory. 
At last, thanks to the kind offices of a hawker of 
books, I bought for a few coppers an old and much- 
soiled copy of Johnson's Pocket Dictionary. I got it 
cheap, because it had one defect. There was wanting 
in it nearly the whole of the letter A 1 Whenever 
there occurred in my lesson any word beginning with 
the letter A, I was at sea. 

I have alluded in the above to a very useful 
fraternity called hawkers of books." There used to 
be a great many of them in those days. They were 
all Mohammadans, and went, among school -boys, by 
the name of cluicJuis, or uncles. They carried on 
their backs a heavy load of books, old, second-hand, 
and new, and they went from door to door. There 
was one chacha to whom I was partial. He was 
half-witted, and I called him pagla cJuicha, or mad 
uncle. He was fond of me, as I was amongst the 
few persons who patronized him. He never had any 
new book in his bag ; he dealt only in old, half-torn, 
and dilapidated books. He never had a complete 
set of any work. His bag contained, say, the fifth 
volume of the -Spectator, the second volume of Hume's 
“History of England," the seventh volume of Gib- 
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bon's “ Decline and Fall/' the third volume of Rollin, 
and the like. People who could afford to buy new 
books, or complete sets of works, never looked into 
his bag ; but as its contents were in beautiful har- 
mony with the contents of my treasury, pagla chacJia 
and I were great friends. By the way, this was the 
worthy from whom I purchased that precious copy 
of Johnson’s Pocket Dictionary, in which was want- 
ing nearly the whole of tlie letter A. To this literary 
purveyor I am somewhat indebted. As IVas fond 
of reading, I used often to buy for a trifle an odd 
volume of Hume, Rollin, or Gibbon ; but as the state 
of my finances did not always allow me to lay out 
sums like fourpcnce or sixpence on English literature, 
I fell upon an expedient. I bought from my mad 
uncle” the second volume of the Spectator, of an 
edition complete in eight volumes. After reading it, I 
requested him to take back the volume, and give me 
instead an odd volume of some other work, say John- 
son or Robertson. When I finished that volume I 
returned it to the hawker, and took from him another 
odd volume of some other work. And, latterly, I 
exchanged my old school-books for odd volumes of 
works I had not read. Thus I cultivated English 
literature on a little oatmeal. * 



CnAPTKlI \]]\. 

jm. Diij.’F .SCOTLAND Fi.’OM is;;r. TO ]s:v.). 

LEX A N J)Ell DUFF left Oaloiitt aat twenty- 
JAui; Jioiir.s’ notice, in <Li1y ]8*)t, and 
returned to his post in May 1840. The 
intervening period lie spent in Scotland, except the 
time occupied in the transit. It must not he sup- 
posed, however, that during these five years and more 
lie indulged i]i repos(^ afUa* his exhausting lahours in 
Calcutta. Dull* was incapahle of taking repose. His 
whole life shows that lie was of tlm same opinion 
as the Jansenist Arnauld, who said to a friend and 
fellow-lahourer in tlic cause of JairseTiism, rather 
tired of the conflict, and longing for repose, — ‘^Repose! 
will you not have all eternity to repose in?” The 
fact is, that Duff di<l a far greater and far more 
arduous work during his live years’ stay in Scotland 
than during his four years’ sojourn in Calcutta. Ho 
roused the missionary spirit of the Church of Scot- 
land, as it had never before been roused, by his elo- 
quent discourses in most of its congregations and 
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pre>sbyteries, and by his magnificent orations in the 
General Assembly. 

In the Assembly of 18»*15, on the 2r)th of ]\[ay, ho 
delivered a speech wliich I’onsed the Ginn -cl) as fi-om 
a dream, and produced an impression witliin its 1 >0111 ids 
which no other single spi^ech lias since iwodiiccd. 
Halley, a young man of (extraordinary ])romis(‘, })r(e- 
maturely cut off, who heard iiie spec'ch as a. divinity 
stiuhmt, wrote about it at tine tiiiK^ to Ins friiaid 
James Hamilton in the following terms: — A noble 
burst of (.enthusiastic appeal, wliieh made gray-head(‘d 
pastors weep like children, and dissolved half the 
Assembly in tears.” The speecli was published soon 
after its delivery, ‘'at the vsp(‘cial request of the 
Assembly,” with the title, " Tlie Ghurch of Scotland’s 
India Mission; or, A Brief Exposition of the Principles 
on wliich that Mission has been conducted in Calcutta ” 
— and the first edition of ten thousaiKl copi(‘s was soon 
exhausted. In about a twelvemonth a second edition 
of five thousand copies was calh'd for. A printcnl 
speech is quite a dilTerent thing from the same*, sper'ch 
when delivered, assisted as it then is by both voice cSiid 
gesture; and especially was this the case with Dull*, 
who, in the delivery of his speeches, put forth greater r 
physical energy than perhaps any other orator in 
ancient or in modern times. Still, no one can even lunv 
read the great speech of the 25th of Mny 1 835 without 
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feeling a thrill in every fibre of his frame. And 
we may])e permitted to remark that, to our thinking, 
this speech is, on the wliole, the best he ever delivered, 
characterized as it is by a severe simplicity of style, 
a closeness of reason i no;, a force of thouerht, and an 
energy of expression which remind one of the 
finished orations of th(‘, greatest of the Athenian 
orators. And yet there is nothing in the speech 
which indicates carefulness and elaboration; but 
this circumstance only proves its superior excellence, 
as the perfection of art consists in concealing art. In 
after years Dnfl’s imagination became more luxuriant, 
his diction more ornate, his similes more lengthened 
out, and he indulged more in what is called “soft 
declamation;” but the great speech of 1885 is logic 
set on fire by passion. A short account of a speech 
Avhich was so highly honoured by the God of missions, 
may not lie unac<‘ep table to those readers who have 
not seen it. 

The speech is divided into two parts : first, an 
exposition of the “ ordinary difficulties which impede 
the progress of missionary efibrt ” in India, or rather 
in Bengal; and, secondly, an exposition of “some of 
the most successful methods resorted to in surmount- 
ing those difficulties.” A specimen of some of the 
difficulties in the path of a missionary in Bengal is 
as follows: — The newly-arrived missionary perhaps 
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thinks that in order to convert the people he has only 
to proclaim to tliem the gospel message; hut to his 
dismay he finds that the people, instead of believing, 
ask the preacher, “What is your authority for so 
saying ? Where is your proof ? ” The missionaiy 
perhaps refers to the historical argument; the people 
reply, “ Wc have histories of our own: compared with 
our histories, your history is but of yesterday.^’ The 
missionary tries tlie argument from 'miracles; but the 
people reply again that they liave in their holy books 
records of miracles far more stupendous than any to 
be found in the Bible. The missionary next tries the 
argument from 'proj^hecy; but the peojile have no 
notion of the countries, the peoples, the times, and 
the circumstances in connection with which the 
alleged prophecies are said to have been uttered and 
fulfilled. Here Duff might have added that the 
people have in their own books prcTphccies far more 
wonderful than those contained in the Bible. At last 
the missionary appeals to internal evidence; which, 
however, the people are incapable of appreciating. 
The people, instead of asking the missionary to prove 
the truth of his own religion, may request him to 
prove the falsity of theirs. For this purpose a de- 
putation is held; but nothing comes of it, as the 
Brahmans are very subtle, and there are no common 
grounds from which to start. The missionary, per- 

7 
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haps, with a view to obtain some principles common 
to both parties, refers to pliysical science, to geography, 
to astronomy, and the like; but the Brahmans tell 
him that they have far grander systems of geogra^phy 
and astronomy than the Europeans. From all this 
the conclusion to be drawn is, that it is highly desir- 
able to educate the people, with a view to enable them 
to perceive the falsity of their own religion and the 
divine origin of Christianity. And this argument 
receives additional force from the circumstance that 
the Hindu systems of geogra})hy and physical science 
arc all part and parcel of their religion; so that when 
a Hindu youth learns true geography and true 
physical science, he must be necessarily convinced of 
the falsity of his national faith. And in the com- 
munication of this knowledge to Hindu youth, the 
English language must be used, at least for a long 
time to come, as^^tlic only medium, for the vernaculars 
have hardly any literature. In the second part of 
his speech, Duti* gives an account of the method of 
his procedure in Calcutta, as we have briefly described 
it in a foregoing chapter : how he found the students 
of the Hindu College “ infidel ized;” how he delivered 
a gourse of lectures, in which he took his hearers step 
by step from belief in a God to faith in Christ; and 
how some of his hearers made a public profession of 
their faith, and were admitted into the visible Church 
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of Christ by the rite of baptism. Eeforring more 
directly to tlic General Assembly’s Institution, which 
“from the very first was based on the solid founda- 
tion of Christian principle,” he declared its object 
to be twofold — namely, to impart Christian educa- 
tion to Hindu youth, and to raise up not only “a 
well-disciplined body of Christian teachers, who shall 
diffuse the blessings of a wholesome education through- 
out the land, but also a noble band of Christian 
ministers, who shall cause tlie glad tidings of salva- 
tion to sound from shore to shore, with a power and 
efficiency which it were presumptuous in nine-tenths 
of foreign labourers to pretend to emulate.” At 
present there is a loud cry for English education, and 
the cry will be louder soon ; but Government in its 
schools and colleges gives knowledge without religion. 
What may be the conse(|ueuce of such a policy? 
“ Here opens upon us the glimpse of a dreadful crisis. 
Give them knowledge without religion, according to 
the present Government plan, and they will become 
a nation of infidels !” Hence the importance of pro- 
viding Christian education for the youth of India; 
and hence the necessity of liberality to missions, and 
of sending more labourers into the mission -field. 
The speech closes with the following peroration: — 

“ And since you, here assembled, are the repre- 
sentatives of the National Church, that has put foiih 
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an emphatic expression of faith in the Redeemers 
promises, — an emphatic expression of hope that all 
these promises shall one day be gloriously realized 
(and in these troublous times this is a precious testi- 
mony), — I call upon you to follow it up with deeds 
proportionate. ^ Faith without works is dead.’ Let 
you, the representative body of this Church, com- 
mence, and show that the pulse of benevolence has 
begun to^ beat higher here ; and if so, it will circulate 
through all the veins of the great system. Let the 
impulsive influence begin here, and it will flow 
tliroughout the land. Let us awake, arise, and 
rescue unhappy India from its present and impend- 
ing horrors ! Ah ! lon^, too long has India been 
made a theme for the visions of poetry and the 
dreams of romance. Too long has it been enshrined 
in. the sparkling bubbles of a vapoury sentimental- 
ism. One’s heart is indeed sickened with the eternal 
song of its ‘balmy skies and voluptuous gales — its 
golden dews and pageantry of blossoms — its fields 
of paradise, and bowers entwining amaranthine 
flowers — its blaze of suns, and torrents of eternal 
light;’ — one’s heart is sickened with this eternal 
so3?g, when above we behold nouglit but the spirit- 
ual gloom of a gathering tempest, relieved only by 
the lightning glance of the Almighty’s indignation ; 
around, a waste moral wilderness, where ‘ all life 
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dies, and death lives ; ’ and, underneath, one vast 
catacomb of immortal souls perishing for lack of 
knowledge. Let us arise, and resolve that hence- 
forward tliese ‘ climes of the sun' shall not be viewed 
merely as a storehouse of flowers for poetry, and 
figures for rhetoric, and bold strokes for oratory ; 
but shall become the climes of a better sun, even the 
'Sun of Righteousness' — the nursery of 'plants of 
renown,’ that shall bloom and blossom in tlie regions 
of immortality. Let us arise, and revive the genius 
of the olden time. Let us revive the spirit of our 
forefathers. Like them, let us unsheathe the sword 
of the Spirit — unfurl the banner of the Cross — 
sound the gospehtriiinp of jubilee. Like them, let us 
enter into a solemn league and covenant before our 
God, in behalf of that benighted land, that we shall 
not rest till the voice of j^raise and thanksgiving 
arises in daily orisons from its coral ^strands, rolls over 
its fertile plains, resounds from its smiling valleys, 
and re-echoes from its everlasting hills. Thus shall 
it be proved that the Church of Scotland, though 
' poor, can make many rich,' being herself replenished 
from the 'fulness of the Godhead;’ that the Church 
of Scotland, though powerless as regards carnal de- 
signs and worldly policies, has yet the divine power 
of bringing many sons to glory — of calling a spiritual 
progeny from afar, numerous as the drops of dew in 
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the morning, and resplendent with the shining of the 
Sun of Kighteousness, — a noble company of ransomed 
multitudes, that shall hail you in the realms of day, 
and crown you with the spoils of victory, and sit on 
thrones, and live and reign with you amid the splen- 
dours of an unclouded universe. May God hasten 
the day, and put it into the heart of every one 
present to engage in the glorious work of realiz- 
ing it ! ” 

After the delivery of this speed i — which put him 
in a prominent position in the Clnirch, and which 
induced the University of Aberdeen to confer on 
him the dc^gree of Doctor of Divinity — Duff began to 
visit congregations and presbyteries in all parts of 
the country, and addressed them on missions to the 
heathen in general, and the Assembly’s India Mission 
in particular ; giving information, removing miscon- 
ceptions, dissipating prejudices, throwing a flood of 
light on the whole subject, calling forth liberality in 
behalf of missions, exciting missionary zeal in the 
Cflmrch, and firing young ministers and divinity 
students with thc^ holy amlution of dedicating their 
lives to the service of their Master in countries en- 
veloped in heathen darkness. In this manner, before 

t. 

leaving Scotland for India, he had overtaken several 
hundreds of the congregations and some seventy 
presbyteries. He also delivered a powerful speech 
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in Exeter Hall, London, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the Assembly’s Mission, which was 
published, and which produced a deep impression on 
the less excitable people of the south. 

It could hardly be expected that a man of strong 
convictions and vehement feelings would not meet 
with opposition. Some of the opinions he had ex- 
pressed in the speech of 1835 were called in question, 
not only by the secular press, but also by people 
who professed godliness. He therefore thought it 
necessary to give an elaborate reply to the objections 
which had been raised against his views, in the 
Assembly of 1837, in a speech which when published 
bore the title of A Vindication of the Church of 
Scotland’s India Mission.” Tliis speech is more 
fiery than that of 1835, as it is controversial in its 
character, and was with us converts of the mission a 
great favourite. Many of the obj emotions are so sflly 
that a bare statement of them is a sufficient confu- 
tation : in truth, they are not objections, but, as Duff 
jjustly calls them, mere misconceptions. 

The first objection, or misconception, or allegation, 
was, that in the speech of 1835 the “ missionary 
labours of other Churches and Societies had been 
disparaged or unduly undervalued;” the secord, tliat 
he had expressed himself with disrespect towards 
his predecessors and fellow-labourers in the mission- 
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ary field the thirds that from the speech of 1835 
one would imagine that the whole of the Hindu 
population were transcendental philosophers ; ” the 
fourth^ that that speech went to prove that “ all the 
millions of India must become good English scholars 
before they can be expected to embrace the Christian 
faith the fifth, that one would suppose the scheme 
was “ to infidelize the Hindus first, and Christianize 
them afterwards;’' the sixth, it seemed the object 
was “ to* reform the natives of India by means of 
knowledge without religion;” the seventh, that in 
the former speech there seemed to be “ something 
like a denial of the self-evidencing power of the 
Bible;” the eighth, that sufficient stress had not 
been laid on the indispensable agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the great work of evangelizing a lost 
world;” the ninth, that the preaching of the gospel 
had been disparaged ; the tenth, that the results of 
the Assembly’s Mission were meagre ; and the 
eleventh and last objection was, How can the people 
of Scotland think of sending missionaries to a dis- 
tant country when there are thousands of baptized 
heathens at home ? and has not the Apostle said, 
‘‘ He that pro vi doth not for his own, hath denied the 
fait\i, and is worse than an infidel” ? This last ob- 
jection is met in a variety of ways, one of which is 
very striking. He show^s, in a remarkable passage, 
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that the people of India are “ our own’' people, and 
must therefore be included amongst those for whom 
the Apostle recommends the making of provision. 
As the passage is one of the highest flights of im- 
passioned oratory, we reproduce it here entire : — 

“ The only question for determination, then, is, 
whether India, in any legitimate sense of the ex- 
pression, can be really called ‘our own’ ? For if so, 
the question of duty in providing for its spiritual 
necessities is already peremptorily decided by the 
objector in the affirmative. Before an audience like 
the present, it is only necessary to glance at a few 
leading particulars. I ask, then, Is India, or is it 
not, ‘ our own’ ? In the language of Cowper — ‘ Is 
India free ? or do ffrind her still ? ’ Ah ! never 

O 

has any country, through such a long succession of 
ages, been so terribly scourged as India. Dearly has 
it paid for its diamond and goldei\ mines, its pearly 
and coral strands. Look at the unparalleled series 
of Tartar and Mohammadan invasions. Talk of the 
volcano, with its sulphureous streams ! talk of the 
earthquake, with its train of chaotic ruins ! talk of 
the hurricane, with its desolating ravages ! — all the 
volcanoes, earthquakes, and hurricanes recorded since 
the world began, were but partial and merciful Visi- 
tations compared with the fiery, crashing, whirlwind 
eruptions of barbaric hordes into the fertile plains of 
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Hindustan. Look at the oft-repeated massacre of 
hundreds of thousands of unoffending citizens in cold 
blood ! Look at their mangled bodies, literally piled 
into mountains, and their severed skulls into pyra- 
mids ! Look at the onward march of the savage 
conquerors ! Before them, all is as ‘ the garden of 
the Lord,’ teeming with plenty, smiling with beauty, 
and exuberant with the varied bounties of a gracious 
Providence. Behind them, all is as a desert, naked 
and leafless, peeled and stripped bare — one vast and 
profound solitude, where erewhile was crowded all 
that is beauteous in form and pleasant to the sight — 
one wide and universal sepulchre, where erewhile 
resounded the hum and the bustle of busy men — and 
the wailings of widowed mothers and fatherless 
children, where erewhile the voices and notes of 
happy myriads rolled along in sportive echoings. 
Ah ! blessed be God, from such terrific desolations 
India is now at length happily delivered. By a long 
train of vicissitudes, unexampled in the annals of 
time, a small island of the ocean, at the distance of a 
hemisphere, — an island whose inhabitants were but 
naked, prowling savages at a time when India was 
the very cradle of civilization, legislation, and philo- 
sophy, — lias now succeeded to the imperial sway of 
a dominion more extensive and consolidated far than 
that of the mighty Akbar or magnificent Aurung- 
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zebe. For which of India’s thrones have we not 
now cast down? — which of its sceptres have we not 
broken ? — which of its treasuries have we not 
drained ? — which of its territories have we not 
appropriated ? What first breathings of impatience 
under the restraints of our foreign yoke are we not 
ready to resent as rebellion ? What incipient dispo- 
sitions to transfer allegiance to the lineal representa- 
tives of ancient native monarchs are we not prepared 
to quash, and capitally punish as high treasoh against 
the majesty of Britain ? Are we not, then, at once 
the conquerors and sovereign rulers of India ? Is 
not India, therefore, in a peculiar sense ' our own ’ ? 
Are not its people, in the highest and strongest sense 
of the expression, ^ our own ’ people, ‘ our own ’ 
fellow-subjects — subjects of the crown of Christian 
Protestant Britain — as much as the natives of the 
Hebrides or the Catholics of Irelaijd ? Are we not, 
therefore, bound by every obligation, human and 
divine, to provide for the spiritual necessities of 
India’s children — the spiritual necessities of famish- 
ing millions, whom, contrary to their own will, we 
have compelled by force of arms to become ' our 
own’ adopted children ? Yea, are we not doubly 
bound to impart to them the treasures of useful 
knowledge and of gospel grace, as the only adequate 
equivalent in our power, in reparation of the wrongs, 
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grievous and innumerable, which in times past they 
have sustained at our hands ? As far as good inten- 
tions are concerned, ours may now be truly character- 
ized as a paternal Government, that seems sincerely 
desirous to redress every injury and stanch every 
bleeding wound. But who can obliterate the long 
black catalogue of treachery and plunder, devastation 
and death, that swells the revolting narrative of 
many of our earlier conquests ? Ah ! there have 
been deeds perpetrated by the sons of Britain on the 
plains of Hindustan, — deeds that in number cannot 
be reckoned up in order — deeds of unutterable 
infamy — deeds that are engraven in characters of 
blood in the inefiaceable pages of history, ay, and 
registered as an eternal memorial against us in the 
book of God’s remembrance 1 And shall we with- 
hold the only adecpiate boon which it is in our power 
to confer, by way* of recompense, on poor, ransacked, 
pillaged, ravaged, unhappy India ? Ah ! if we do, 
methinks the spirits of thousands untimely slain 
will rise up in judgment to condemn us. Methinks 
a long eternity of retributive vengeance will seal the 
merited condemnation. But let us now, if ye will, 
resolve to shroud the misdeeds of our fathers in the 
mantle of oblivion ; and over the plains which they 
have drenched with the blood of the victims of a 
mercenary policy, and along the shores which they 
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have strewn with the wrecks of a griping avarice, 
let us, their descendants and kinsmen, resolve to rear 
the temples of Zion, — those precious monuments of 
piety and benevolence which in real glory out- 
strip the regal pyramid, and in the duration 
of their effects outlast the fabric of the material 
universe.” 

In the Assembly of 1839 he delivered his 
“ Farewell Address,” which was published, and 
which produced as great an impression as his other 
speeches. 

In August 1839, he published, ^'Missions, the Chief 
End of the Christian Church,” being the sermon he 
preached and the addresses he delivered on the occa- 
sion of the ordination of the Rev. Thomas Smith, now 
Dr. Smith of Cowgatehead. This seems to be the 
most popular of his works, as it has gone through 
more editions than any of liis oth(?r works. Before 
leaving Scotland, he published the largest of all his 
works, ‘'India and India Missions,” containing up- 
wards of seven hundred pages. This book, as the 
author tells us in the prehice, is chiefly composed of 
the substance of the various addresses he delivered 
in all parts of Scotland during his five years’ stay. ^ It 
is, therefore, somewhat hortatory in its style, and is 
wanting in references to authorities in support of 
the opinions advanced in it regarding the systems 
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of Hindu philosophy and religion. Nevertheless, 
it is a most admirable performance, well calculated 
to inform the mind and excite the zeal of every 
one intending to come out as a missionary to 
India. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE INSTITUTION AFTER UUFp’s RETURN TIFFIN HOUR — 

THE SYSTEM OF TEACHING SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

S the Suez route had been opened, on his 
way to India DuiT passed through Egypt, 
which was then under the energetic rule 
of the celebrated pacha Mehemet Ali, and gave to 
the world the results of his observations in that 
country in some powerfully-written articles which 
he contributed to the Calcutta Christian Observer. 
He passed also through Bombay, where Dr. Wilson 
was labouring with his colleagues, emd described that 
Mission in a letter to the Convener of the Foreign 
Missions Committee at Edinburgh, which was pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, entitled, “ Bombay 
in April 1840.” At last, in May, he reached Calcutta, 
and on the second day after his arrival he went to the 
Institution. We all turned out of our classes to 
catch a glimpse of the prince of educators and of 
missionaries. Six years before I had just barely seen 
him, but now I was to be his pupil, — the pupil of him 
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who had done a great work in vScotland, and whose 
fame already was in the Cliurches. He came to our 
class, and said a few words. With what energy he 
uttered those words! Each word came whizzing like 
a cannon hall ! 

The first thing Duff did on his return was fully to 
organize the Institution, which was at that time the 
first and best educational establishment in all India. 
No college in India had such an efficient staff of pro- 
fessors as the General Assembly’s Institution. There 
was William Sinclair Mackay, who had just returned 
from New Soutli Wales, an accomplished scholar of 
high culture, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the literature of Greece and Rome, a graceful writer, 
and withal the first astronomer in India. There was 
David Ewart, a scholar of universal information, a 
man who luid at his fingers’ ends the history of every 
country in the world, and a man, too, of methodical 
habits, of untiring industry, and unflagging persever- 
ance. There was John Macdonald, the gainer of the 
Huttonian Prize, who had consecrated his high 
intellectual gifts to the study of theology, a theolo- 
gian of no ordinary stamp, a theologian of the old, 
orthodox, Puritan type of Owen, of Howe, and of 
Baxter. There was Thomas Smith, a hard-headed 
teacher, a man of great force of intellect, and beyond 
all question the first mathematician of his day in 
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India. And, above all, for infusing life into the whole 
educational machinery, and to keep it in perpetual 
motion, there was Alexander Duff, with his command- 
ing talents, his great administrative ability, his 
superb eloquence, his burning zeal, and his lofty 
enthusiasm. 

I well remember the day on which Duff explained 
his views regarding the Institution to the assembled 
students, masters, and professors. All the eight hun- 
dred students were marched into the spaciods hall of 
the Institution. As there was no platform, Duff got 
up on a bench, with a routine -board, on which he had 
sketched out the new plan, in his hand. He then 
launched out with his usual eloquence into a length- 
ened address, the points of which have altogether 
escaped my memory ; but the gist of the whole was 
that the time had now arrived wlien the Institution 
should be divided into two departments — namely, the 
collegiate, and the ^preparatory and normal. Most 
assuredly the time had arrived ; for, as the Friend of 
India justly remarked at the time, ‘'No one will 
dispute the claim to the appellation of a Collegiate 
Institution of a seminary where Brown’s Philosophy 
and Laplace’s ‘M(5canique Celeste’ are text-books 
in Mental and Physical Science.” The studies in the 
collegiate department were so arranged as to occupy 
in regular succession a period of at least four years, 

8 
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— the highest class being called the fourth-year class. 
The preparatory department consisted at that time cf 
fourteen classes. When this new arrangement of the 
classes took place, in May 1840, I became a member 
of the first-year college class, which was taught 
principally by Mackay, Ewart, and Smith. From 
the following year I began to receive instruction also 
from Duff. Duff always had, every day in the last 
hour, all the four college classes together in the 
lecture-room, which was furnished with a gallery, 
and gave lectures on Biblical theology. He gave us 
also Scripture proofs for doctrines. In the end of 
the year — that is, of 1841 — Captain Baton, a friend 
of missions, offered a prize of twenty-five rupees for 
the “ most accurate knowledge of Scripture proofs for 
doctrines.” A written examination was held for the 
purpose; and though students from all the college 
classes competed, strange to say I, a second-year 
student and a Hindu, — for I was not a Christian 
then, — obtained the prize. I shall never forget the 
satisfaction I felt when Duff patted me on the head, 
and complimented me on the accuracy and fulness of 
my answers. The same year I received the first 
prize of thirty-five rupees, offered by Dr. Charles, 
senior chaplain of St. Andrew’s Church, for the best 
essay on the Conversion of St. Paul, viewed as an 
Argument for the Truth of the Gospel.” At the close 
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of the session of 1842, when I was in the third-year 
class, amongst other prizes, I obtained one of fifty 
rupees, offered by Dr. Charles for the best essay on the 
“ Falsity of the Hindu Religion.” When Dr. Charles, 
who was both the donor and the adjudicator, read 
my essay, he thought from its tone that it had been 
written by a convert. Great, therefore, was his sur- 
prise when he heard that it had been written by a 
Hindu, — at least a nominal Hindu. It so Imppened 
that in the following week I went witli the converts, 
with whom I was on terms of intimacy, to the week- 
day prayer-meeting of St. Andrew's Church. After 
the service was over. Dr. Charles asked me whether 1 
was soon coming forward as a candidate for baptism. 
I remained quiet. The venerable Mrs. Wilson, 
formerly Miss Cook, who happened to be near, put 
her hand upon my head, and replied^ for me, saying, 
prophetically, He will come soon ; he is thinking 
about it.” 

As the Institution was now fully organized, and 
had reached a high state of efficiency, I think it 
desirable to say a few words on the recreation hour, 
and on the system of teaching and discipline pursued 
in the Institution. 

No period of their school-hours was more welcome 
to the boys than the hour between one and two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when there was a cessation 
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of intellectual work in the preparatory or school 
.department: for the students of the college classes 
knew no interruption in their studies, but, like 
Sisyphus, continued rolling up the intellectual stone 
without stop from ten to four. No sooner had the big 
clock in the hall of the Institution struck one, and 
the grateful tick had been proclaimed by beat of the 
school gong, than a scream of joy was heard in all 
the classes, which, like so many bee-hives, poured 
forth their juvenile population, numbering from eight 
hundred to one thousand souls. In the course of five 
minutes the ample grounds round the school building 
— I am speaking now of the building in Cornwallis 
Square — became a sea of young heads. At first 
there was invariably a rush towards the stalls of the 
sweetmeat-sellers, three or four of whom daily came 
to the school “compound,” and carried on a more than 
usually profitable trade. Not far from the gate, but 
inside the -school grounds, they sat behind large 
baskets filled with all sorts of Bengali confectionery. 
Payments were generally made in hard cash ; but, as 
in the great outer world, so in the microcosm of 
our school, the system of credit was also pursued. 
The servants of the school, who knew the boys well, 
usually stood as middlemen between the sweetmeat- 
sellers and those boys who bought on credit; and 
they drove a most gainful trade. I remember I 
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Bometimes went to school, when a little boy, without 
my tifBn-money, on which occasions I was under the 
necessity of requesting either the school-porter or the 
school-bearer to stand security for me ; though, in 
justice to myself, I must add that afterwards, when I 
was in some of the higher forms of the Institution, 
and was therefore a lad of some consequence, I 
ignored the porter and the bearer, and opened an ac- 
count direct with the sweetmeat-sellers. Not far from 
the stalls of the sweetmeat-sellers were those of the 
fruiterers, which latten were frequented perhaps by 
a larger number of boys than the former. All sorts 
of fruits were to be found here in their season, — 
mangoes, oranges, custard apples, cucumbers, melons 
of several varieties, guavas, cocoa-nuts, sour-plums, 
sweet-plums, the blackberry, the roseberry, peaches, 
htchis, &c. Heaps of the sugar-cane were displayed 
here; and there were also basketfuls of the China 
almond, which was very popular with little boys, and 
several papers of which could be had in those days 
for one copper. After the inner man had been thus 
refreshed and strengthened by the ministrations of 
these comfits and fruits, some of the boys betook them- 
selves to Bengali games, others amused themseb^es 
with the battledoor and shuttlecock — a great number 
of which Duff had brought from Scotland on his return 
in the year 1840 — and others still busied themselves 
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with their books, till the clock struck two, when the 
boys again went to their classes. 

The system of teaching adopted by Duif was 
somewhat different from the systems in vogue at the 
time in India. It was called by some the intellectual 
system, as its object from the beginning was the 
development of the intellectual powers of the pupil, 
however young, and not merely the communication 
of information. It was also sometimes called the 
Socratic or interrogatory system, as teaching was 
carried on chiefly by a series of questions not unlike 
the practice adopted by that great philosojiher and 
missionary, who went about the streets of Athens, 
and subjected every person wdiom he met to the 
ordeal of a searching and severe catechization. 

Nothing is more wearisome and uninteresting to 
a little boy when he first goes to school than to 
commit to memory the unmeaning sounds, b a, ba ; 
d a, da; b 1 a, bla; k 1 a, kla; and the rest. He does 
not understand what he is about ; and when he asks 
for an explanation of those magical sounds, his 
master throws no light on the subject. In the 
General Assembly’s Institution this parrot-work was 
altogether avoided. Not only were the unmeaning 
sounds alluded to in the above discarded, but the 
tyro was not even required at the commencement to 
commit the alphabet to memory. When a boy, 
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ignorant of the English alphabet, was admitted into 
the Institution, he was taken to an alphabet board 
which contained the letters of the alphabet, written 
on separate slips of wood. The master usually took 
up the letter 0, and told the tyro its name and 
sound ; he next took up the letter X, and described 
its name and sound. The master then put the two 
letters together, which the pupil readily pronounced 
to be OX ; and his interest was excited greatly when 
he was told tliat the word formed by tliesc two 
letters was an animal with which lie was perfectly 
familiar. The pupil was tlien asked what he knew 
of that animal, and in what respects it differed from 
himself. Thus, on tlie very first day, or rather hour, 
of his admission into school, he learned one English 
word; and there is scarcely any doubt, that on 
returning home from school, if he met the animal in 
question by the way, he would call out ox ” with 
very much the same sort of delight and enthusiasm 
with which. Archimedes exclaimed, Eurelca ! In this 
very pleasant manner tlic letters of the alphabet were 
gone through, and the boy, instead of looking upon 
learning as drudgery, regarded it as a most delightful 
task. To the Scottish reader all this, and more that 
follows, is not new ; but it was quite new in India. 

The interrogatory method was the back-bone of 
Duffs system of teaching. Education, he contended, 
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is, as the etymology of the word shows, the "bringing 
out whatever is in the mind, — that is to say, the 
development of all its powers and susceptibilities, 
intellectual, moral, social, and religious. In most 
systems of education knowledge is communicated to 
the pupils. Duff di d communicate knowledge ; but 
before communicating, he brought out of his pupils 
whatever knowledge they had by a process of close 
questioning, subjected that knowledge to the crucible 
of investigation, and thus purified it, and, last of all, 
added to its stores. The interrogatory method was 
pursued through all the classes of the Institution 
from the lowest to the highest. In order to make 
this method thoroughly intelligible to the reader, I 
shall here illustrate it hj an example. In the first 
Primer used in the General Assembly s Institution 
there is the following sentence : — My dog Snap ran at 
a cat. An intelligent teacher of the Socratic method 
would proceed somewhat in the following manner : — 

Master. Who ran at a cat ? 

Pupil. My dog Snap. 

Then would follow questions like the following : — 
Spell the word dog. What do you call dog in 
Bengali? Then would follow a lot of questions 
about the animal dog, — the several members of its 
body ; how it differs from other animals, say a cow 
or a horse; of what use dogs are; their qualities. 
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especially faithfulness, &c. ; the master illustrating 
his lecture by an anecdote or two of that faithful 
animal. 

The next leading question would be, “ What is the 
name of the dog?'' and the answer would of course 
be, '‘Snap’' The master would then give the reason 
of the name, and mention the names usually given 
to dogs in England as well as in Bengal. 

The third leading question arising out of the text 
would be, “ Whose dog ran ? " tlie answer to which 
would be, ‘‘ My dog." An intelligent master would 
take hold of this opportunity to unfold to the youth- 
ful mind the important distinction of meum and 
tuum, to explain briefly the idea of property, winding 
up this part of the lecture with a few words on the 
impropriety and sinfulness of the practice of stealing. 

The fourth leading question would be, “ What did 
the dog do ? " the answer to which would be, “ The 
dog ran!’ After making the boys spell the word ran, 
and asking its Bengali equivalent, the master would 
very likely make one of the boys run a little in the 
class, partly to illustrate the subject by an example, 
and partly to create a little merriment with a view 
to dissipate the tedium and languor consequent upon 
intellectual exertion; and he would perhaps conclude 
this part of his lecture with an exhortation to activity 
and diligence in all the pursuits of life. 
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The fifth leading question would be, ''At what did 
the dog run ?” the answer to which would be, ‘‘ At a 
cat!\ This domestic animal would then furnish the 
master with a number of questions regarding its 
habits — its usefulness in catching rats, its mischiev- 
ousness in* drinking up stealthily the milk of little 
children, its partiality for fish, and the semi-divine 
honours paid to it in this country. 

The sixth and last question would be, “ At how 
many cats did the dog run ?” the answer to which 
would be, “ A cat — one cat.” The master would 
perhaps take this opportunity to touch upon the 
subject of numbers or arithmetic — a subject with 
which Bengali boys at this stage are not un- 
acquainted. 

It will be perceived, from the above example, that 
Duffys system of teaching was thoroughly intellec- 
tual. And it was as lively as it was intellectual. 
The ideas of the pupils were enlarged ; their power 
of thinking was developed ; they were encouraged 
to observe ; they were taught to express their ideas 
in words ; and as learning was made pleasant to 
them, their afiections were drawn towards the acqui- 
sition of learning. This system was pursued, as I 
have already remarked, through all the classes of the 
Institution from the lowest to the highest. The 
higher classes — that is to say, the four classes of the 
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college department, which were under the immediate 
teaching of Duff and his accomplished colleagues — 
were so many palcestrce of intellectual gymnastics, 
in which the mental and moral powers of the pupils 
were braced and invigorated. 

From the example given above, it is evident that 
the interrogatory system of teaching requires intel- 
ligent masters even in the very lowest classes. If 
the masters are not intelligent, the system becomes 
quite ridiculous. This sometimes happened in the 
General Assembly’s Institution. In one of the text- 
books used in the lower classes, there occurs the 
following sentence : — Abraham, the son of Torah, 
dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees.” From this sentence 
one of the lower teachers framed the ridiculous ques- 
tion, Who was whose son, and where did he live?” — 
a truly marvellous question, which even the wise 
men of the East could not satisfactorily answer. 
Duff saw from the beginning that his system required 
intelligent masters : he therefore sedulously set him- 
self to the work of training teachers. He formed a 
teachers’ class, to whom he lectured on the methods 
of teaching pursued in Scotland, in Switzerland, in 
Germany, in Prussia ; and expounded the systems of 
Stow, of Fellenberg, and of Pestalozzi. 

In the system of education pursued in my day in 
the General Assembly’s Institution, two things were^ 
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greatly insisted on throughout the classes ; and these 
were — fiTBt, a clear conception in the mind of an 
idea ; and, second, the expression of "that conception 
in words. Duff did not think that a boy had 
thoroughly caught hold of an idea unless he could 
express it in his own words, however inelegantly. 
We therefore took no notes of explanations given by 
the professors; indeed, no notes were given in the 
class, under the apprehension that they might con- 
tribute to cramming. How just that fear was must 
appear evident to every one who observes the mis- 
chievous consequences arising from the practice of 
giving notes now adopted in all the Indian colleges. 
The students of the present day never open their 
mouths in the class-room — unless, indeed, it be to 
make a noise. They take down the professors 
words, commit them to memory — often without 
understanding them — and reproduce them in the 
examination hall. A copying-machine could do the 
same. 

Another feature in the educational system pursued 
in the General Assembly’s Institution was the 
judicious mixture of science with literature. At the 
present day the cry in India, as in Europe, is — Physi- 
cal Science. And many people think it is a new 
cry. But thirty-five years ago Duff took his pupils 
through a course of physical science, in addition to a 
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high literary course. Mechanics, hydrostatics, pneu- 
matics, optics, astronomy, the principles of the steam- 
engine — the text-books generally being of the Science 
Series of Lardncr — were taught in the college classes. 
A course of lectures on chemistry was also delivered, 
accompanied with experiments ; the youthful and 
fascinating science of geology was studied on account 
of its bearing on theology ; while we were so familiar 
with the use of the sextant, with Norie s “Navigation,” 
and with the “ Nautical Almanac,” that some captains 
of ships, after examining us, declared that some of 
my class-fellows could guide a ship safely from the 
Sandheads to Portsmouth. The Bengal colleges of 
the present day have not yet advanced so far as the 
General Assembly’s Institution did, under the guid- 
ance of Duff* thirty-five years ago. 

The last feature which I shall mention of Duff‘’s 
educational system was the complete impregnation 
of literature and science with morals and religion. 
The system was thoroughly religious. There was an 
interpenetration, or rather a chemical union, of the 
religious element with the whole system of teaching. 
Science and literature were animated, vivified, hal- 
lowed, and baptized by the spirit of vital Chris- 
tianity. 

I shall conclude this chapter with a few words on 
the system of discipline. Boswell says that when 
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Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincolnshire 
who were remarkably well behaved, owing to their 
mothers strict discipline and severe correction, he 
exclaimed, in one of Shakespeare’s lines, a little 
varied, — 

‘ Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty.’ ” 

Our ideas of discipline, whether at home or at school, 
have become so entirely revolutionized in this the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, that Johnson’s 
eulogium seems to us utterly unintelligible. To flog 
boys for not learning their lessons is sufiiciently 
absurd, but to flog tender girls is brutal. In the 
General Assembly’s Institution, when it was under 
the superintendence of Duff, the rod was discarded. 
It was his opinion that a teacher who was unable to 
maintain order in his class without the application 
of the rod, was better fitted to be intrusted with the 
care of cows in tile field than with the education of 
youth. The rod never enlightens ; it seldom cor- 
rects ; it often hardens ; it not unfrequently demoral- 
izes ; — such were the principles instilled into the 
minds of the teachers in the General Assembly’s 
Institution thirty -eight years ago, when corporal 
flagellation was the order of the day in all the 
schools of the country. And yet in no educational 
institution in the country was better discipline main- 
tained than in DufTs school. This was brought 
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about chiefly by moral influence, and by an attrac- 
tive system of teaclnng, which engaged the attention 
of the pupils and made them interested in their 
lessons. But though the services of the cane were 
never in requisition in the daily routine of teach- 
ing, recourse was bad to them occasionally in the 
punishment of gi’oss moral offences. These occa- 
sions were, however, few and far between ; they 
were, indeed, so rare, that during my whole school 
and college career, I witnessed only three or four 
cases. These rare occasions were improved to the 
utmost. I remember one case, which has made an 
indelible impression on my mind. A big, stout boy, 
in one of the higher classes of the school department, 
had stolen a book of one of his class-fellows ; had 
carried it home, and afterwards sold it in the bazaar. 
He had told many lies to conceal the theft ; and had 
crowned all this by another act of still grosser im- 
morality. As he was a notoriously bad boy. Duff 
wanted to make a public example of him. It was 
resolved to have him publicly flogged by the durivmi, 
or gatekeeper, of the Institution, in the presence of 
all the students, and then to expel him from the 
school. All the eight hundred students were marched 
into the central hall. Duff got up on a bench and 
made a speech, explaining to the assembled students 
that though he was averse to flogging in the instruc- 
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tion of youth, yet that gross moral misconduct ought 
to be severely punished. He then entered into the 
particulars of the boy’s case, and dwelt on the ex- 
treme depravity of his character. The culprit stood 
in the middle of the hall. The dtirwan went up to 
the boy with a big ratan in his hand. The order 
was — thirty lashes. The pliant cane descended upon 
the back of the boy in rapid succession, to the horror 
of the awe-stricken students. The durwan had 
reached number twenty, when a missionary professor, 
who had more of the milk of human kindness than 
most men, stepped forward, and interposing himself 
between the boy and the durwan, said in a loud 
voice, '' Aur nahi (No more). The boy was then 
led through the “ serried ranks” of students, and 
driven out of the school. 

Though none of the masters of the school were 
allowed to use tlie cane for maintaining discipline, 
exception was made in the case of the “pandits” — 
that is, teachers of Bengali and Sanskrit. These 
worthy gentlemen, who for the most part had been 
village schoolmasters, and had freely used the rod 
during the better part of their lives, could not get on 
witlput that potent instrument. They used to be 
lectured upon the demoralizing effect of corporal 
flagellation, and upon the necessity of its abolition in 
the class-room. But the lectures were of no avail; 
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they maintained they could not command the respect 
and obedience of their pupils witliout the help of the 
ratan. Eespect and obedience (at any rate, hearty 
obedience) the rod could never command, though it 
extorted fear most successfully ; and I, for one, 
always looked ujR'm the pandit as the very Rhada- 
manthus of a pedagogue. During my school career 
1 was successively under three pandits. The last, 
who taught Bengali and Sanskrit in the highest 
classes of the Institution, and who had some know- 
ledge of the English language, never used the rod, 
though he occasionally made use of his hand in slap- 
ping some recalcitrant bo3^ The first, who was a 
distinguished arithmetician, was a good type of the 
village sclioolmaster, and as such made free use of 
the rod. To this very day I ha^■e no very pleasant 
recollections of his dreaded cane coming down with 
considerable force on my unfortunate skull. My 
second pandit — Muktaram by na.me — is associated in 
m y mind with everything that is ill -hampered and 
cruel. He was an elderly man — probably fifty years 
old — had a thin and spare frame, and deep-set eyes. 
His was the ‘‘ dreaded name of Demoixorofon.” I 
could never look upon him except with fear. T^ic 
ratan was not the only weapon he wielded for up- 
holding his authority. He poured upon the boys the 
vilest and dirtiest alaise; and sometimes, in a fit of 

9 
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mad rage, took the slippers off his feet to strike the 
boys with them. 

My Urdu teacher, the Mimshi, a Brahman of Luck- 
now, was a perfect contrast to tlie choleric Sanskritist. 
Blessed with the most easy-going temper in the world, 
and addicted to toadyism on the largest scale, he was 
fuil of smiles and bows; and though his knowledge 
of PeTsian and Urdu was considerable, he had a weak 
intellect. His pupils knew that he was a simpleton, 

t 

and ther(dere made a fool of him. He seldom found 
them in the class-room. Some were gone to drink 
water, some to eat sweetmeats, and others were 
sauntering about in the school-grounds. He never 
complained to the .‘Supei'intendent of the Institution, 
lest his incompetence should be discovered. His 
])olicy was to coax the boys. Day after day did the 
poor fellow l)eg and beseech his pupils, in the most 
abject manner, io attend to their lessons, and to take 
compassion on his gray hairs. The more generous 
among the students, pitying the degradation of their 
teacher, treated him with kindness, — respect being 
out of the cpiestion; but the mischievous ones tor- 
mented the poor man beyond measure. One boy 
stood behind the Munshi’s chair and made faces; 
another took off the huge turban from the professorial 
pate, and threw it upon the ground; while a third 
occasionally had the hardihood of actually twirling 
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with his fingers the professor’s moustache and 
whiskers. The poor Munshi bore it all with the 
meekness of a lamb, only breaking out now and then 
with the exclamation, — Oh, what a naughty set of 
children you are!” 



CHAPTEE X. 

SATURDAY VISITORS AND SUNDAY LECTURES. 

FTEE Dr. Duff's return from Scotland in 
the year 1840, every Saturday used to be a 
sort of gala day in the General Assembly’s 
Institution. European ladies and gentlemen visited 
the Institution, went through the classes, and sub- 
jected the students of the college department to a 
vivA voce examination in all the branches of their 
study. As every Saturday there were diff'erent 
visitors, the students had the privilege of seeing not 
only all the notabilities of Calcutta, but all those 
European gentlemen who passed through that city 
to other parts of India, and who felt themselves in- 
terested in the spread of either sound education or 
of Oliristianity among the people of Bengal. There 
used to be sometimes, amongst the visitors, members 
of the Governor-Generars Council, secretaries to 
Government in the various departments, military men, 
civilians of all grades, barristers, Government chap- 
lains, missionaries of all denominations, captains of 
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ships, and members of the mercantile community of 
Calcutta. I do not mean to say that all the visitors 
examined the students : though the examinations 
were led off by the missionary professors, some of the 
visitors always took part in them, and occasionally a 
lady put to the students questions on history, philo- 
sophy, and theology. 

1 must give the reader some idea of these Saturday 
examinations. We all of us, — I mean the students of 
the college department, — were marched off from our 
respective classes to the lecture-room, where we took 
our seats in tlie gallery. In front of the gallery tliere 
was a long table, round three sides of which the 
visitors were seated in chairs along with the mis- 
sionary professors. After all the visitors had taken 
their seats, the Principal of the Institution took up 
the routine-board of the studios of the several classes, 
named some of the sul)jects aloud, and asked the 
visitors to begin the examination with any subject 
they chose. Generally the visitors would decline 
beginning the examination, requesting the Principal 
to do so. Siq:)posc the lirst subject selected for 
examination is Englisli literature. The examining 
visitor is then I’cquested to select for examination ^ny 
passage in the “Paradise Lost,” or in the “Night 
Thoughts,” or in the “ Advancement of Learning,” or 
in Bacoffs “ Essays,” — Shakespeare not being used in 
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those days, for obvious reasons, as a class-book in the 
Institution. A student reads aloud the passage- 
selected. He is then asked to explain the passage 
in his own words, and is then subjected to a close 
grammatical, philological, and critical examination 
by the visitors, — the questions being answered not 
only by the student who has read the passage, but by 
any one of the students. Suppose the next subject 

is mathematics. The blackboard is then had in 

< 

requisition, and some ill-starred youtli is posed with 
a difficult exercise in spherical trigonometry, or the 
conic sections, or the differential calculus. Physics 
may next be upon the tapis, and a hundred questions 
are asked in mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
astronomy, geology, and all the ologies. Perhaps the 
use of the sextant is required to be explained, or a 
model steam-engine is brought into the room, and a 
student is made to expound the discoveries of James 
Watt. History is next attacked, and the annals 
of Greece, Horne, India, and England pass rapidly 
in review. Then follow in quick succession logic 
with its dictiini de omni et nnllo, and Baidjara, 
Cdarent, Darii, Ferio, and the rest of the barbarous 
novienclature; rhetoric, with the canons of Aristotle 
and the comments of Whately; and Scotch meta- 
physics with the cobweb speculations of Hutcheson, 
Hume, Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Brown — the lec- 
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tures of Sir William Hamilton not having then been 
published. The whole is then wound up with ques- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures and theology. 

Though these examinations were almost always 
satisfactory, all the questions put being answered by 
the students, we were sometimes fairly floored. I 
remember one Saturday there was amongst the 
visitors a young clerical gentleman, who was, we were 
afterwards told, a chaplain on the Indian Ecclesiastical 
Establishment. He had just come out, and was 
evidently fresh from Cambridge. When the mathe- 
matical knowledge of the students was to be tested, 
the Principal, as usual, asked the visitors to put any 
questions on the higher mathematics and physics. On 
this the young clergyman got up and proposed a 
question from the ‘‘ Mdcanique Celeste,” Avhich then 
formed a part of the course of the highest class. 
One pupil went to the blackboard, and bravely went 
on for some time ; but he was soon entangled in a 
wood of error, and had to give up. A second went, 
and met with similar success. Pupil after pupil went 
to the board, but, t])OUg]i lustily cheered on by the 
Principal and tlie Mathematical Professor, they all 
ignominiously failed. At last the Mathematical Pro- 
fessor came to tlie rescue, and the question was solved, 
not so much by the students as by the Professor. 

These Saturday examinations did, I think, a great 
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deal of good: they made many influential European 
gentlemen take an interest in the education of Indian 
youth, and they also greatly encouraged the students. 
Moreover, we often benefited by the remarks made 
by the visitors. I remember the visit which the 
late Dr. Wise, at that time Secretary to tlie Coun- 
cil of Education, which succeeded the Committee 
of Public Instruction, paid to the Institution. As 
usual, we were all tak(‘n into the lecture-room and 
examined. After a very searching examination, Dr, 
Wise, at the request of the Principal, made a short 
speech, in the course of which, though giving us 
credit for possessing a larger amount of knowledge, 
and for more thoughtfulness, than the pupils of the 
Government colleges, he re] narked that they had a 
more correct English accent, and expressed themselves 
in better English than we. This remark excited the 
diligence of sonro of the students, and made them 
anxious to remedy the defects pointed out. 

Now that I am on the subject of a isitors, I may 
here refer to a visit paid, some years after the period 
of which I am now speaking, by one of the best 
and greatest men whom Britain ever sent to India. 
Gne afternoon, about three o’clock, as I was standing 
on the steps of the door of the Institution — it had 
then removed from Cornwallis Square to Mathur 
Sen’s house in Nimtala Street — a carriage drove up, 
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from which alighted a tallish gentleman of slender 
frame, and somewhat pale. He asked me whether 
Dr. Duff was in the Institution. I said, No; he 
went home at one o’clock.’' He stood silent for a 
few seconds, and then again asked, — “ Where does 
Dr. Duff live? Is it far from here?” I replied, '^He 
lives in Cornwallis Square; it is about a mile from 
here.” He stood again silent for a few seconds, and 
asked, “Who is in the Institution now?” I replied, 
“Dr. Ewart is here now.” “Where is he?* can you 
take me to his room?” He went up the stairs, I 
following him. I took him to the class-room of Dr. 
Ewart, to whom the strangm* bowed, and expressed 
his desire to see the Institution, and go round the 
classes. Dr. Ewart, without asking the name of the 
stranger, took him round all the classes, stopping at 
some and putting a few questions. The stranger 
then requested Dr. EAvart to send me of the school 
servants with him to Dr. Dutf’s house, and before 
leaving he said, when asked, his name was Henry 
Lawi’cnce. This hap])ened, if my memory does not 
deceive me, not long before the breaking out of that 
terrible catastrophe in which Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the gallant soldier, sagacious statesman, and devoted 
Christian, lost his valuable life. * 

As the chief object of the General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution was* to convert the students to Christianity, 
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the course of studies pursued in it was thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of that religion from the 
lowest to the highest class. The very first Primer 
that was put into the hands of a boy learning the 
English alphabet contained some of the facts and 
doctrines of the Christian religion ; and the course of 
studies was so recrnlated that his knowledofe of Chris- 
tianity increased in the same ratio with his know- 
ledge of English : and thus it happened that the 
Hindu students of the fourth -year college class had 
often as systematic a knowledge of Ohiistian theo- 
logy as some curates in the country parishes of Eng- 
land. This was the case before the establishment of 
the Calcutta University, which institution, it must 
be confessed, has greatly affected the religious char- 
acter of the missionary culleges. As missionaries 
prepare their students for the degrees of the Univer- 
sity, they adopt the curriculum of studies prescribed 
by that learned body: they have, therefore, at pre- 
sent, less time for the Christian and theological train- 
ing of their pupils than ]>efore; while the students 
themselves naturally pay little or no attention to 
those studi(‘s which do not pay in the University 
examinations. Tlie state of things was different, 
however, in the pre-university days of which I am 
now speaking. The students were in those days 
thoroughly grounded in a course of natural theology, 
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a course of the evidences of Christianity, a course of 
systematic theology, a short course of ecclesiastical 
history, ])esides a course of lectures on almost the 
whole of the Holy Scriptures, from the Book of 
Genesis to the Book of Revelation. In addition to 
these Christian appliances in the class-room, public 
lectures were delivered by the missionary professors 
to the students on Sunday evenings. Of these lec- 
tures I wish to say here a few words. 

Before the lectur(‘-room, properly so call<5d, which 
was on the south-eastern side of the Institution — 1 
refer, of course, to the building in (Jornwallis Square 
— was fitted up with a gallery, the Sunday lectures 
were delivered in tlie room which occupies the north- 
eastern corner of the house. On week-days the room 
was used as a class-room, and on Sundays it was 
converted into a church. On the north side there 
was a modest pulpit, in front of 'vhich there were 
rows of benches for the audience. As the lectures 
were delivered at night, the room was lighted by 
means of wall-shades. In the cold season the lec- 
tures commenced at six o’clock, and during the rest 
of the 5 ^ear at seven. No psalms oi* hymns were 
sung. The service began with the reading of a chap- 
ter of the Bible ; prayer followed ; the scrmSn or 
address, which lasted at least one hour, came next ; 
and the ser\dce was closed with another prayer. As * 
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the object of these lectures was to enforce the Scrip- 
ture lessons imparted during the week-days in the 
class-room, the congregation was composed chiefly of 
the students of the college classes : the public, how- 
ever, were not excluded, and every Sunday evening 
a good number of outsiders was present. At the 
close of the service the lecturer often asked the audi- 
ence whether they had any remarks to make on the 
subject brought before them. The students seldom 
made arty remarks ; but some of the outsiders not 
urifrcquently brought objections against the doctrines 
preached; and when this was the case, as it often 
was the case, the discussion lasted one hour, and 
sometimes two hours. 

If I am not mistaken, these Sunday lectures were 
begun shortly after the arrival in the country of 
John Macdonald, in 1838, when Duff was away in 
Scotland. The lectures created a good deal of interest 
both among the students and the outside public from 
the beginning ; but the interest was greatly enhanced 
after Duffs return from Scotland, as a great many 
outsiders were attracted to the lecture-room by the 
fame of his eloquence. And, in truth, that little 
room, in the north-eastern corner of the Gieneral 
Assembly's Institution, witnessed the delivery of 
more eloquent sermons and more powerful preaching 
than could be heard in those days, I do not hesitate 
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to say, in any church or cathedral in all India. There 
was Alexander Duff, with his impassioned preaching, 
presenting Christian truth both in its philosophical 
and in its practical aspect, and forcing that truth 
home to the heart and the conscience in tones of 
thunder. There was William Sinclair Mackay, with 
his “ still small voice,” full of pathos and reverence, 
setting forth in eloquent and graceful English the 
riches of divine truth. There was David Ewart, 
perhaps not so gifted as the other two, but more 
affectionate in his mode of jDresenting truth, dwelling 
chiefly on the evidences of the Christian religion, 
and endeavouring most patiently and sympachizingly 
to commend that religion to the understandings of 
his hearers. There was John Macdonald, with his 
ministerial experience acquired in London, unfolding 
the treasures of divine grace, of which he never tired 
to speak, in a stream of simple and impressive elo- 
quence. And last, not least, there was Thomas Smith 
— at present the sole survivor of that immortal band 
— powerful in exhortation, and fervid in his appeals 
to awaken the heart and to quicken the conscience. 
When it is remembered that one or other of these 
men, mighty in the Scriptures and eloquent in ex- 
pounding them, preached from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
I shall not be suspected of exaggeration when I say 
that there was in those days better preaching in the 
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little room of the General Assembly's Institution 
than perhaps in any ecclesiastical edifice, consecrated 
or unconsecrated, in all India. 

During the time I attended these lectures, both as 
a Hindu and as a Christian convert, the discussions 
at the close of the sermon were generally led off by 
an old Brahman, a disciple of the late Bam Mohan 
Baya. He was about fifty years old, short in stature 
and thick-set, with a pair of singularly bright eyes, 
which gleamed with intelligence. He spoke English 
with wonderful rapidity, though not with equal 
accuracy. He had evidently studied the whole of 
the Bible, was thoroughly versed in the religious 
books of the Hindus, in which he had no faith, and 
was not unacquainted with the Koran. He had, like 
his master, Bam Mohan Baya, a groat reverence for 
Christ, whom he re})i*esented to have been a perfect 
ideal man, and was more a Unitarian than a Brahmo, 
— indeed, his religious opinions nearly coincided with 
those of Dr. Channing of America, of whose writings 
he was a diligent reader. Almost every Sabbath 
evening he brought some objection or other against 
the doctrines preached. On one occasion, I remember, 
the discussion between this champion of..Unitarianism 
and'' Duff lasted till eleven o’clock at night — the latter 
meeting with h?s usual felicity the objections ingeni- 
ously and acutely broiight by the former. But the 
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most interesting, and sometimes the most amusing, 
discussions were tlie passages-at-arms between this 
rerloul)table logician and John Macdonald. Possessed 
of a clear and cool intellect, of the easiest temper in 
the world, and of considerable humour, Macdonald 
united great logical power to the patience of a Job. 
Ho also evidentl}^ believed that ridicule is sometimes 
the test of truth ; and not unfrcquently there was a 
good deal of laughter amongst the audience at the 
expense of the champion of infidel itj^ Inj*ustice to 
Macdonald, however, I should remark that no minis- 
ter was more solemn in the pulpit than he ; it was 
only in the discussions which followed the sermon 
that he indulged in a little pleasantry, in order, I 
suppose, to complete the defeat of his theological 
opponent. 

These lectures, to which I was a most regular 
listener, thougli a Hindu, at least uominally, began, 
as I have already said, either at six or at seven 
o’clock in the evening ; but I used to go to the Insti- 
tution usually at about two or three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The intervening hours I spent with the 
converts, who, few in number, resided in the house 
of the superintending missionary on the premises of 
the Institution. With two of the converts, since 
dead, the lamented Mahcndra Lal^asak, and the 
equally lamented Kailas Chandra Mukeijea, I was at 
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that time intimate. Mahendra was undoubtedly the 
most intellectual Bengali I have ever seen. What- 
ever subject he applied his mind to, he mastered. 
He was great in literature, great in mathematics, and 
great in metaphysics. AVlien the Honourable Mr. 
Amos, the law member of the Governor -Generabs 
Council, offered a prize for the best knowledge of 
mathematics, to be competed for by the students of 
all the schools and colleges of Calcutta, Mahendra 
carried it off*. He wrote a large number of original 
demonstrations of geometrical problems, which were 
admired by Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. When Duff* was delivering, in the Institu- 
tion, a course of lectures on mental philosophy, which 
created no little public interest, Mahendra sent ano- 
nymous letters to the lecturer, in which he combated 
some of his views with an acuteness and subtlety 
characteristic only of a highly philosophical mind. 
The other convert, Kailas Chaneffa Mukerjea, had 
none of the intellectual greatness of his comrade, but 
he was morally and spiritually great. He was the 
most lovable of human beings. I never saw him 
but I said in my mind, — “ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile.” They were both prematurely 
cut off. They were pleasant in their lives; and in 
their death th(!y were not divided, for they both 
went to their reward within a few weeks of each 
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other. Such were the two Christian friends in whose 
company I, nominally a Hindu, spent the Sunday 
afternoons. Tliere were two other converts living 
in the same rooms with Mahendra and Kailas, — 
Jagadisliwar Bliattacharjya, tlic present earnest and 
devoted Superintendent of the Free Church Mission 
at Mahanad ; and Prasanna Kumar Chatterjea, the 
equally earnest and d(' voted Superintendent of the 
Free Church Mission at Cl i insurah. With these two 
latter conveu’ts 1 was not intimate before niy bap- 
tism ; thougli after I Ixicame a Christian they were 
my dearest friends and companions, as we all three 
studied together for the ministry, were licensed to- 
gether, and ordained together. I said above that I 
spent my Sunday afternoons with Mahendra and 
Kailas. Kailas was not all the time with us; but 
Mahendra and I sat together from two or throe to 
six or seven o’clock in the ca ening, talking aild read- 
ing to each otlier. I was usually the reader, and 
Mahendra the listener. And there he sat in a corner 
of the room for hours, of course with occasional inter- 
ruptions, with his e^^es shut, and his mind completely 
absorbed. If lie failed to catch the sense of any 
passage read, he would call out, “ Brother, read that 
passage over again.” We read, of course, religfous 
books, or semi -religious books, like the “Paradise 
Lost,” the “Paradise Regained,” Young’s “Night 

10 
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Thoughts,” Polloks “Course of Time,” Grahame's 
“ Sabbath,” Chalmers' “ Congregational Sermons,” 
or “Astronomical Discourses,” or “Commercial Dis- 
courses,” or any other of his innumerable works. 
Our readings were intemipted only by the sound of 
the bell announcing the beginning of the lecture. 



CHAPTER XL 

LETTERS TO LORD AUCKLAND. 

N the chapter hefore the last the narrative 
glided down almost imperceptibly to the 
close of the year 1842. But a passage in 
Duff’s life which occurred in 1841 is too important 
to ])e passed over in silence, especially as it created 
great excitement at the time, and was not unattended 
with beneficial conse((uonces. I refer to Duff’s 
“ Letters to Lord Auckland,” in which he criticised 
that Governor-General’s Minute on Native Educa- 
tion. 

In a foregoing chapter I have dwelt on the contro- 
versy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists, and- 
on its final settlement by Lord William Bentinck’s 
famous Resolution, dated the 7th March 1835, in which 
the Governor-General in Council declared himself to 
be of the opinion that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion f'f European 
literature and science amongst the natives of India, 
and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes 
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of education would be best employed in English 
education alone.'’ His Lordship also directed that all 
the funds which the reforms indicated by him would 
leave at the disposal of the Committee, be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language.” This decision 
naturally produced intense dissatisfaction among the 
Orientalists. As Duff says, in his picturesque lan- 
guage : The work of reform was now complete. 
The Oriento-maniasts were overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment and dismay. Their gorgeous visions of literary 
monopoly and self-aggrandizement vanished like a 
dream. In a moment the old and fondly-cherished 
theory, that if European knowledge is to be con- 
veyed at all, it can only be conveyed through the 
medium of the learned languages of India, exploded 
as if smitten with the wand of enchantment.” It 
was chiefly with a aucw to remove this dissatisfac- 
tion of the Orientalists, who crowded round his 
Lordship on his accession to the viceroyalty, that 
Lord Auckland indited a Minute on Native Educa- 
tion, dated Delhi, November 24, 1839, though pub- 
lished some time after. 

The Minute is an elaborate State paper, con- 
sisting of forty long paragraphs, in which various 
details find place ; but the gist of the whole is that 
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a compromise should he effected between Orientalism 
and Anglicism ; that while great attention should be 
paid to the promotion of European literature and 
science, native literature and science should also be 
encouraged; and that while the English language 
should be the medium of imparting instruction to 
the majority of the people, Sanskrit and Arabise 
should be the medium of communicating knowledge 
to certain privileged classes. Duff, who had strong 
convictions regarding the inutility of Oriental litera- 
ture as means of a sound and healtlnj education, 
and of the vast importance of English literature, and 
who had, in the General Assembly of 1835, before 
seeing Lord William Bentincks Resolution, pro- 
nounced the English language to be “ the lever which, 
as the instrument of conveying the entire range of 
knowledge, was destined to move all Hindustan,” was 
justly incensed at this retrograde policy. He wrote 
three letters, addressed to Lord Auckland, which were 
first published in the Calcutta Christian Ohscrcer, 
and afterwards reprinted in the form of a pamphlet 
with an introductory preface. These letters were so 
powerfully written that they produced a newspaper 
war which lasted for some months. I well remeiyber 
the excitement they created in Calcutta. Day after 
day leading articles and letters from correspondents 
appeared in the local newspapers, attacking Duff 
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with great virulence, calling him “ an enthusiast,” a 
fanatic,” and applying to him other still more oppro- 
brious epithets, but seldom grappling with his argu- 
ments. But Duff was more than a match for all his 
opponents put together. He wrote with wonderful 
rapidity. One morning a letter appears in the 
Englishman newspaper attacking Duff; the very 
next morning appears a reply, two or three columns 
long, reidete with cogent arguments, with felicitous 
expressions, with vehement denunciations, with ear- 
nest expostulations, and with withering sarcasm. 
And this did not occur once or twice, but for weeks 
together. He must have dashed off the replies in, 
at the utmost, two or three hours, and sent them to 
the press the very same day, to enable the editor to 
publish them so soon. As a neighbour of mine, who 
was one of the masters in the Hindu College, took in 
the leading newspapers of Calcutta, I used to go to 
him every day, after returning from the Institution, 
to study all the literature of the controversy. 

The first letter to Lord Auckland appeared in the 
May number of the Calcutta Christian Observer for 
the year 1841. It roused Calcutta from its slumbers. 
Calcutta had never seen such powerful writing. Its 
eloquence, its manliness, its lofty tone, its contempt 
of everything mean and vulgar, its downright plain- 
ness, its irresistible logic, its vehement denunciations, 
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its deep earnestness, and its high Christian principle, 
extorted admiration even from those who disagreed 
with its views. I read this letter and the other two 
letters in the year of their publication so often that 
I could repeat many passages. The opening para- 
graph is indelibly engraven on my memory : — 

“My Lord, when the Governor-General of India 
has recorded his sentiments on a great national ques- 
tion, and when these hav('. been rapturously responded 
to by so many of the councillors, the juclges, the 
secretaries, and the leaders of public opinion, it may 
be deemed presumptuous in a Cliristian missionary 
to lift up his voice at all ; more especially should that 
voice, however feeble, seem to mingle as a note of 
discord amid the fresh, full gale of popular applause, 
And so it would be, were the question exclusively one 
of mere worldly policy. But when it is found to be 
one which, in its essential bearings, concerns the souls 
fully as much as the bodies of men, — affecting the 
interests of eternity not less than those of time, — the 
Christian missionary must not, dares not, be silent, 
even if his voice should be uplifted against kings and 
governors and all earthly potentates. When the 
honour and glory of his divine Master, and the im- 
perishable destinies of man, are involved, the ambas- 
sador of Jesus can brook no dalliance with mere 
human greatness, or rank, or power. In the spirit of 
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St. Basil, in the presence of the Roman prefect, he is 
ever ready to exclaim : ' In all other things you will 
find us the most mild, the most accommodating 
among men ; we carefully guard against the least 
appearance of haughtiness, even towards the obscur- 
est citizen, still more so with respect to those who 
are invested with sovereign authority : but the 
moment that the cause of God is concerned, we 
despise everything.’ ” 

After a tew words more by way of introduction, 
in which he shows that the fact of Lord Auckland’s 
being a great statesman — (by the way, his statesman- 
ship entirely broke down in the following year) — is 
not a sufficient guarantee of his being an authority 
in educational matters, he plunges into the middle of 
things, and proves, by a historical review of the 
subject, that the Delhi Minute, “by repealing the 
greater half of Lord William Bentinck’s enactment, 
restores the cmcient reign of Hindu and Mohammadan 
scholasticism.” Or, in other words : “ Let us,” says 
Lord William Bentinck, “ disendow eri’or, and endow 
truth only.” “ Let us,” replies Lord Auckland, “ re- 
endow error, and continue the endowment of truth 
also.” He then goes on to show that this compro- 
mise was demanded neither by the “ promptings of 
generosity,” nor by the “ exigencies of State policy,” 
nor by the calls of right and justice. There are also 
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positive reasons against the restoration of Hindu and 
Mohammadan literature. For what is education in 
its highest sense ? Is it not the improvement of the 
mind in all its capacities — intellectual, moral, and 
religious ” ? But “ restricting it to the mere forma- 
tion of the intellect, the question still remains. How 
is the intellect to he formed or cultivated ? Is it hy 
the inculcation of error or the introduction of trutli ? ” 
It would ])e easy to show, from extracts from the 
best works in Oriental literature, that the staple of 
that literature consists of: things frivolous 

and useless; second, false chi'onology and history; 
third, false science ; fourth, false civil and criminal 
law; fifth, false logic and metaphysics; sixth, false 
morals and religion.” The restoration of such a 
perilous heap of trash into the Indian colleges is a 
measure which cannot be sufliciently reprol)ated. 
“ Surely, my Lord, when the Hosannahs that rise 
from present success are hushed, and the mind has 
retired into the cliambers of imagery, and conscience 
has been revivified by inward reflection and the 
monitions of Providence, — surely your Lordship will 
be the first to shudder at the remembrance of having, 
without a cause, re-opened and re-endowed on the soil 
of poor, unhappy India, those laboratories of intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious poison which your noble 
predecessor had so generously resolved to close. 
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Language utterly fails me in attempting to embody 
my own impression of the degradation, the ignominy, 
the sin, of so fatal, so disastrous a retrogression/’ 

The second letter, which appeared in the J une num- 
ber of the Calcutta Christian Observer, divides itself 
into two parts. In the first part, the writer expatiates 
on the distinction — lost sight of by the party of Orien- 
talists — between the promotion of Oriental literature 
by Government for general purposes, and tjie making 
use of that literature as an instrument in the educa- 
tion of native youth. There can be no harm in the 
former, while the latter policy must bo pronounced by 
all right-thinking men to be most mischievous in its 
consequence# In the second part of the letter, the 
writer praises that part of tlje Minute in which pro- 
vision is made for rendering Indian colleges and schools 
better and more efficient than before. Lord Auckland 
had decided that m the Indian colleges there should be 
imparted “a complete education in European literature, 
])hilosophy, and science.” Duff exclaims : “ Here, at 
last, your Lordship has succeeded in planting your foot 
on a rock which ntiither the storms of controversy nor 
the floods of Orientalism will be able to shake. This 
was the clear-sighted resolution of your intre}')id pre- 
decessor; and in simply confirming it, a nobler plume 
has been added to your garland of honours than the 
laurel wreath of the conquest of Afghanistan.” 
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The letter concludes with the following eloquent 
pleading on behalf of popular education in India, 
containing a very happy parody on one of the finest 
flights of Canning’s oratorical genius : — 

'' You write, my Lord, and you write well, about 
the desirableness and necessity of providing elemen- 
tary and other class-books as preparatory to more 
extended instruction ; but depend upon it, that 
without supplying more enlarged means, all that has 
been written or recommended on this hcAd must 
evaporate into airy bul)bles — promises without ful- 
filment, resolves without execution. You arc also 
said to have given exprevssion to the noble sentiment, 
that you ' would rather conquer the jui^j^le wuth the 
plough, plant villages where tigers have possession, 
and spread commerce and navigation upon waters 
which have hitherto been barren, than take one inch 
of territory from your neighbours, or sanction the 
march of armies or the acquisition of kingdoms.’ 
But has it not occurred to you, that while the great 
mass of the people lie steeped in the very slough of 
ignorance and superstition, sluggish apathy and in- 
tractable prejudice, such a glowing manifesto of your 
sentiments and wishes must remain but a gorgeous 
vision, as barren as the jungles to be ploughed (ft* the 
waters to be navigated ? And has it not forced itself 
upon you, in your meditative and forecasting moods, 
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that one of the most effective ways of turning the 
bright vision into actual realization is to send the 
schoolmaster everywhere abroad, to scatter with no 
niggardly hand those seeds of new principle's and 
ideas which are the awakencrs of latent energies, 
the heralds of coming change, and the precursors of a 
harvest of universal improvement ? Often have we 
admired the Ijoldness of the conception of a cele- 
brated statesman, who, when taunted on i^ccasion of 
the last' invasion of Spain by France as to the dimi- 
nution of British influence and the declension of 
British interests in the counsels of Europe whicli 
that event seemed to indicate, rose up in the British 
Senate, anJIn substance made the magniticent reply : 
' While others were torturing their minds on account 
of the supposed disturbance of the equilibrium of 
power among the European States, I looked at the 
possessions of Spain on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, — 1 looked at the Indies ; and I called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old.' What is 
there, my Lord, to prevent you from attempting to 
emulate, in a much liigher and nobler sense, the 
magnanimous spirit of this reply ? The power of 
calling forth adequate means for the machinery of a 
national education must rest somewhere. Should 
your Lordship be the depositary thereof, — in the 
name of the millions that are cradled in penury, 
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nursed in superstition, reared in ignorance, live in 
joylcssness, and die in black despair, alike unknow- 
ing and unknown, — in the name of those unhappy 
millions, we would implore you to exert it. Should 
it lodge in still higher quarters, from the urgency 
and conclusiveness of your Lordship’s representations 
might emanate the influence wliich alone would 
prove sufficiently potent to evoke it. In either case, 
should your Lordship fully awake, and arise, and 
brace on your armour, in successfully pleaefing the 
cause and establishing the means of true Indiaii 
enlightenment, to you might redound the glory of an 
.achievement the like of which has not yet l)een re- 
corded in the annals of Asia ; to you nllght belong 
the transcendent honour, in i*ef(Tence to the future 
triumphs of education in the East, of being privileged 
to show, that at a time when many were upbi'aiding 
the parent State with the diminution of influence at 
home, and others were racking their ingenuity in 
adjusting the disturbed equilibrium of its power 
abroad, you looked at the vast but dark dominions 
of Brahma on this side the great ocean, — you looked 
at the Indies, and called in a new empire to redress 
the balance of the old.” 

The third letter is devoted to the consideration of 
the subject of education without religion. Such a 
system of education must be extremely dangerous 
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“ to the welfare of individuals and the stability of 
social order.’' Even irreligious men admitted this 
from views of political expediency. Lord Boling- 
broke said, — “ That religion is necessary to strengthen, 
and that it contributes to the support of, govern- 
ment, cannot be denied without contradicting reason 
and experience both.” Robespierre said, — “ If there 
were no God, a wise government would invent one.” 
And Napoleon is reported to have said : “ No society 
can exist without morals ; and there can be no sound 
morals without religion. Hence there is no firm or 

durable bulwark for a state but wliat relmion con- 

\ 

structs ; let, therefore, every school throughout the 
laud assume the precepts of religion as the basis of 
instruction.” A system of education without religion 
is also “ partial and illiberal,” since it does not culti- 
vate the whole man; it is, moreover, utterly ineffi- 
cacious in accomplishing its pro2:>osed object — which 
is the formation of the intellect — since it does not 
produce an equilibrium of the mental faculties ; and, 
lastly, the object which it accomplishes is compara- 
tively but a poor and drivelling end.” 

That these letters produced some influence on the 
educational policy of the Government, there is not 
the slightest doubt, since from that time the pro- 
motion of Oriental literature, as a means of native 
education, has been neglected. 
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THE YEAR OF THE DISRUPTION. 

HEN the session of began, early in 
the month of March, all the missionaries 
were at their posts ; Mr. Thomas Smith, 
gone to the Cape of Good Hope in quest of 
health, having returned to Calcutta in December of 
the previous year. Although I was not at the time 
a Christian — at least an avowed one — and therefore 
had not much intercourse with the missionaries, 
exc(3pt that general sort which obtains between pro- 
fessors and students, yet, as I wa.'^ in the liighest 
class in the Institution, and on terms of cordiality 
with the converts, I knew the inner life of the 
Mission more than mere outsiders or than other non- 
Christian students. I coidd perceive that the mission- 
aries were more than usually thoughtful, and took 
counsel with one another oftener than before. They 
were evidently expecting the occurrence of some 
grave event in the Churcli of their fathers, allusions 
to which were sometimes made in the Sunday even- 
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ing lectures. I remember one Sabbath evening Mr. 
Thomas Smith alluded to the anticipated Disruption; 
and became so overwhelmed witli emotion that he 
buTst into tears in the pulpit. The fact was, that by 
the month of February the missionaries had received 
accounts of the Convocation of ministers held at 
Edinburgh in November of the previous year, from 
tlie proceedings of which it was but too manifest 
that a split in the National Church of Scotland was 
impending. And 1 learned also a good deal of the 
feelings of the missionaries on this subject from the 
converts who were living with Duff in his house on 
the mission premises. 

And here it may not be deemed unseasonable, at 
the near approach of the Disruption, to take stock, 
so to speak, of the converts. Krishna Mohan 
Danerjea, Duff’s first convert, joined the Church of 
England shortl}^ after his ba 2 :>tism; indeed, I do not 
think he ever took tlte communion in the Church of 
Scotland. Gopi Nath Nundy, the second convert, 
who was baptized by Duff in December 1832, went 
away in the following year to Upper India as Chris- 
tian teacher in a school. Ananda Chandra Majumdar, 
the third convert and first-fruit of the Institution, 
went to England, came back to India in connection 
with the London Missionary Society, went away 
somewhere else, and died in 1841. Dwaraka Nath 
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Basu, who was baptized in 1837, was away in Eng- 
land studying medicine. Maliendra Lai Basak, who 
was baptized in March 1839, and Kailas Chandra 
Mukerjea, baptized in August of the same year — the 
two remarkable converts of whom I have already 
spoken — were residing on the mission premises at the 
time the Institution o2>encd in March 1843; along 
with Jagadishwar Bhattacharjya, who was baptized 
in November 1841, and Prasanna Kumar Chatterjea, 
who was baptized in January following. Tliere was 
another gentle youth, of the name of Madhab Chan- 
dra Basak, who was ba];)tized in July 1842 ; but he 
died of consumption before the ojoeiiing of the session 
of 1843. In elune of that year both Mahendra and 
Kailas were sent to take charge of the new mission 
station of Ghosh jiarah, a village about thirty miles 
north of Calcutta ; so that Jagadishwar Bhattacharjya 
and Prasanna Kumar Cliatterjca were th(3 only two 
converts who remained in Calcutta with the mission- 
aries. But they soon found another companion ; for 
I at last felt it my duty publicly to jirofess my 
faith in Christ (in whom I had believed for some 
time past), and was baptized by Mr. Thomas Smith, 
in the library-room of the General AssemUy’s In- 
stitution, on the 23rd of July 1843 — two months 
after the Disruj)tion had taken place in Scotland, 
though the news of it had not then reached 

11 
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India. Two or three days before my baptism, Duff 
called m^ into his room, and said that he thought it 
proper to tell me that ho was expecting to hear by an 
early mail that a split had already taken place in the 
Church of Scotland. Ho then stated briefly the jirin- 
ciples which were at issue between the Church and the 
State ; and told mo that I was at liberty to join the 
Established Church or the outgoing ministers, just 
as I thought proper, though he and his colleagues 
had made up their minds to cast in their lot with 
the Evangelical party, who must have already left 
the Establishment. I replied, in substance, that 1 
had not studied the question, and was no judge of its 
merits, though I hoped afterwards to study it. In 
the meantime, my path of duty was plain — namely, 
to stick to those who had shown mo the way of sal- 
vation, and who were thus my spiritual fathers. 

After my bajitism I took up my abode with Jaga- 
dishwar and Prasanna, who were living in Duff*’s 
liouse, situated in the south-eastern corner of the 
grounds of the Institution. We three messed to- 
gether by ourselves ; but we joined Dr. Duff‘ and 
Mrs. Duff (their children being away in Scotland) at 
family worship both morning and evening. Duff* 
was punctual as clock-work. Exactly at eight o’clock 
in the morning — ^not one minute lief ore or after — ^the 
prayer-bell rang, and we all were in the breakfast- 
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room, where the morning worship used to be held. 
J) (iff was always observant of tlu' forms of po]iten(\ss, 
and never forgot to shake hands with us, asking ns 
the usual question, “ How do you do ? ” By tlie way, 
Dulf's sluike of the hand was different from that of 
f)thor people. It was not a mere formal, stifl* languid 
shake ; Imt like everything (‘Ise of him, it was warm 
and earnest. He would go on shaking, catch ing fast 
hold of your hand in his, and would not let it go for 
some seconds. The salutations over, we took our 
seats. We always began with singing one of the 
grand old Psalms of David, in llous’s Doric versifica- 
tion, Mrs. Duff leading the singing. Dr. Duff, though 
T believe he had a delicate oar for music, never led 
the singing ; he, however, joined in it. He generally 
read the Old Testament in the morning, and the New 
Testament in the evening. When I joined the little 
circle, — and there were only five of us, Duff*, Mrs. 
Duff', Jagadishwar, Prasanna, and I, — he was reading 
through the Psalms. He did not read long portions 
— seldom a whole psalm, but only a few verses. He 
seldom made remarks of his own, but read to us the 
reflections of some pious divine on those verses. 
When going through the Psalms he used to reac] the 
Exposition of Dr. Dickson; and in the evening, when 
going through the New Testament, he made use of 
the Commentary, if my memory does not fail me, of 
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Girdlestone. The reading over, we all knelt down. 
Oil, how Bhall I describe the prayers which Duff 
offered up both morning and evening! They were 
such exr|uisite1y simple and beautiful prayers. Much 
as 1 admired Duff in his public appearances — in the 
j)u1pit and on the platform — I admired and loved 
liim infinitely more at the family altar, where, in a 
simple and childlike manner, he devoutly and ear- 
nestly poured out hi.s soul before our common Father 
in heaven. Most men in their family prayers repeat, 
for the most part, the same things both morning and 
evening. Duff’s prayers were fresh and new every 
morning and evening, naturally arising out of the 
verses read and carefully meditated over. And oh, 
the animation, the earnestness, the fervour, the deep 
sincerity, the childlike simplicity of those prayers! 
They were fragrant with the aroma of heaven. They 
were prayers which Gabriel or Michael, had they 
been on earth and had they been human beings, 
would have offered up. I, at that time a young 
convert, experienced sensations which it is impossible 
to describe. I felt as I had never before felt. I 
seemed to breathe the atmosphere of heaven. I 
seemed to be transported into the third heaven, 
standing in the Holy of Holies in the presence of the 
Triune Jehovah. Duff s sympathies in prayer were 
wide and catholic. He prayed for every section of 
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tlie Church of Christ, and pleaded, morning and 
evening, most fervently on hehalf of the heathen 
perishing for lack of knowledge. In the mornings 
we came away immediately after prayers to our 
breakfast, as we were required to be ready for the 
Institution by ten o’clock; but in the evenings, when 
the family worship l)egan at nine o’clock, Duff* would 
often ask us to stay after prayers, and engage in con- 
versation with us, not on any trilling, every-day, 
ephemeral thing, but on subjects of grave ^import; 
and sometimes we sat with him for more than an 
liour. How thankful do I feel for those quiet even- 
ing conversations, in which Duff impressed on our 
youthful minds the highest truths and the holiest 
principles. Those were, indeed, happy days: if they 
could be called back, I would, if I could, prolong 
them indefinitely. Jagadishwar, Prasanna, and I 
lived together as brothers. They Were ])oth senior 
to me in years and in the profession of (Jliristianity, 
though I was in a higher class in the Institution 
than they. But there were no jealousies, no rivalries 
between us; on the contrary, we provoked each other 
to love and to good works. Not one angry word 
ever passed ])etween us. Prasanna and I were l)oth 
of studious habits, and had to depend not a littFe on 
the kind offices of the affectionate, gentle, and tender- 
hearted Jagadishwar. He was to us like an elder 
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sister. We had, of course, hard secular subjects to 
master for the class-room; hut we spent our leisure 
hours in reading and enjoying religious works of 
rich spiritual fiavour — “The Letters' of Samuel 
Rutherford,” Archbishop Leighton’s “ Commentary 
on the Epistles of St. Peter,” “ Tlie Life of Henry 
Martyn,” and his “ Diary,” “ The Life of David Brain- 
erd,” “The Cloud of Witnesses,” “Scots Worthies,” 
and the like. 

Early in August the mail brought us news of the 
great Disruption. We read the proceedings of the 
General Assembly with breathless interest. Though 
l)orn in Bengal of lieathen parents, we, the converts, 
felt for the Church of Scotland as if it had been the 
Cl lurch of our fathers; and so it was, in truth, for it 
was the Church of our spiritual fathers. We seemed 
to be present at St. Giles’s in Edinburgh, and to 
listen to the serhion of the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, the accomplished and learned Dr. Welsh, 
on the appropriate text, “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” We seemed, in fancy, 
to walk from St. Giles’s to St. Andrew’s, where we 
joined in the devotions previous to the constituting 
of the Assembly, and where we heai-d the retiring 
Moderator read the Protest, after which, liowing to 
the Royal Commissioner, he bade adieu to a Church 
domineered over by. the State. We seemed to see 
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the great pillars of the Church — the Chalmerses, the 
Cordons, the Candlishes, the Cunninghams, and a 
whole host besides — follow in the wake of Welsh, 
march in procession through the crowded streets, 
amidst the plaudits of enthusiastic multitudes, to tlic 
great hall in Canonmills where accommodation had 
already Ijeen made for the meeting of the Free 
Ceneral Assembly. 

The Disruption naturally aliected the Scottish 
ministers and congregations in Calcutta. The two 
chaplains, Dr. Charles and Mr. Mciklejohn, retained 
their connection with the Established Church, while 
all the missionaries — Dutf, Mackay, Ewart, Macdonald, 
and Smith — left it, and organized a Free Church in 
( 'alcutta, being followed by some influential members 
of St. Andrew’s congregation. I was present, on the 
Idth of August 1843, in the Freemasons’ Hall at 
Cossitollah, now called Bentinck Sil^eet, when and 
where the first public services of the Free Protesting 
Church of Scotland, as it Avas then called, were held. 
Duff‘ preached in the morning. Ids text being Proyerbs 
X. 28: “The ho])e of the righteous shall be gladness: 
but the expectation of tlie wicked shall perish.” It 
was a sermon of great power. It made many bearded 
men shed tears. The sermon was afterwards pub- 
lished, with the title, “ The Cause of Christ and the 
Cause of Satan.” Its object was to show, chiefly by 
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a historical retrospect, tliat the cause of truth and 
righteousness, which is the cause of Christ, has always 
been making progress since the beginning of the 
world, while the cause of error and sin, which is the 
cause of Satan, has sustained signal defeats; and that 
the believer is assured, on God's own testimony, that 
tlie cause of Christ will ultimately achieve a glorious 
triumph. I shall quote here only one short passage, 
in which the preacher alludes to the great and eternal 
truth idr the maintenance of which the Disruption 
in the Church of Scotland took jolace : — 

‘'And now, dear friends, it will devolve upon us, 
and the true people of God in every land, to arise 
and vindicate his kingly character against the infidel 
Antichrist, whose forces are now gathering out of 
the debris and dissolution of all ancient systems and 
opinions that have on them the brand and impress 
of one or other'^of the myriad-headed forms of un- 
belief ! The kings of the earth are now setting 
themselves, and princes and judges arc now com- 
bining, against the Lord and his Anointed. No 
power will they tolerate, no authority will they 
brook, except what emanates directly or indirectly 
from themselves. Dor the ends of carnal policy and 
selfish aggrandizement will they seize on and usurp 
the Redeemer’s intrinsic and inalienable right to rule 
and govern in his own house, and trample remorse- 
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lessly under foot all the divinely-conferred rights and 
liberties of his redeemed and ransomed people. With 
contemptuous scorn and insulting insolence will they 
refuse to acknowledge him, in liis rightful supremacy, 
as King and Governor among the nations. Let us, 
then, dear friends, while testifying to all truth, bear 
special testimony to Utc tv wilt — the great central 
truth — now about to be assailed by iho miglitiest 
confederacy that has l)een leagued in error since the 
world began. Let us erect our standard, And float 
our streaming banner to the breeze, engraven with 
these words, exhibiting the most radiant jewel in the 
Redeemer’s imperial crown: ‘The Kingship of tlie 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of all the kings of the 
earth, and his supreme Headship over his own king- 
dom of grace, both visible and invisible.’ ” 

In the evening Mr. Macdonald preached a most 
excellent sermon on tlie appropria^ye text : “ Where 
two or three are gatliered togetlier in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them” (Matt, xviii. 20); a text 
which has been justly called the charter of the Chris- 
tian (^Inirch. An additional interest was given to 
the service in the evening l)y the baptism of Lehari 
Lai Sing, wlio afterwards laboured so assiduously at 
Rampore-Beauleah in connection with the ETiglish 
Presbyterian Church, and who died three years ago. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the Free Church of 
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Scotland in Bengal. The llev. J. Macdonald was 
aj^pointed provisional pastor of the new congrega- 
tion. 

The missionaries published an “Explanatory State- 
ment/’ in which they briefly but clearly described 
tlie causes of the Disruption, and stated their reasons 
for leaving the Established Church. For promoting 
the good cause, a monthly periodical, called the Free 
Churchoiian, was also started early in September, 
which, I '» ‘clieve, was edited by Mr. Macdonald. In the 
flrst niiirdier of this periodical there appeared, appar- 
ently from the pen of the editor, a singularly lucid 
article, with the heading, “ Why Separate ? ” Some 
of the membei's of St. Andrew’s congregation in Cal- 
cutta wlm remained connected witli it, used some- 
times to say to those who left it and formed the Free 
C'hurch, — “Hold your opinions as you will on these 
Church matters, but tvlty sepavatet ” To this (piestion 
the article in the Free Chiirchraan gives a clear and 
able answer. The reasons of separation are dwelt upon 
ill the article at some length. I give here the bare 
n^asons without giving the enlargement : — 

“1, We separate, as Christians, because it is the v,ery 
flrst law of our being, as such, to adhere supremely 
to the Loud Jesus Chkist; and therefore to separate 
ourselves from every object, interest, or relation that 
opposes us, or will not permit us, in any one point, 
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to adhere fully to him as the Saviour of the world, 
or as the Head of the Church. 

‘'2. We separate, as Ghwrch members y because we 
would avoid the sins of heresy and schism ; heresy 
as to the Head of the Church, schism as to its 
members. 

“3. We separate, as Chureh-esiablishment men, 
from the State, not because we hold sucli establish- 
ments to be unscrip tural, inexpedient, or impossible — 
nay, rather, we hold that, in a pure and independent 
form, they constitute the strength and glory of 
Christian nations, and believe that they will yet be 
the glory of the whole world — but because the 
British State now denies all sjiiritual independence 
to the Church as established by law in Scotland, 
and has, by its various Civil Courts, subordinate and 
supreme, avowedly sanctioned and encouraged judi- 
cial interference with almost evet*y one of tlie 
Church’s functions, so that of late not one of these 
could be performed without liability to secular co- 
ercion and civil penalties. 

“4. We separate, as members of the CJmrch of 
Scotland, from that Church as now estaldished ])y 
law, because it has ceased to bo what it formerly was 
understood to be, — ecclesiastically free, spiritually 
independent. 

“5. We separate from any particidar congregation , 
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of that Estahlisliniont, on the principle, as clear as 
Euclid’s axioms, that the whole consists of the parts ; 
that therefore we cannot separate from the whole, 
but by separating from each and all of its parts. 

“ C. We separate fro^n the congregation of St. 
Andrcvjs Kirh in Calcutta y because it is, in every 
possible way, ecclesiastically incorporated with that 
Estal dished Cliurch of Scotland from which first we 
liave in principle separated. 

“7. Wc s(‘p)arate, because we sec that ultimately 
will arise from such separation certain benefits not 
otherwise to be obtained — benefits to ourselves and 
to others — and benefits which will richly repay the 
sacrifice made to purchase them.” 

At the recpiest of a large number of tlie adherents 
of the Free Church, Dr. Duff delivered in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, during the months of SeptcTiiljcr and 
Octol^er, four Icdtures on the “ Causes which led to the 
Recent Disruption of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and the Consecpient Formation of the Free 
Church of Scotland.” The subject of the first lecture, 
which was delivered to a large and respectable 
audience on the 113th of September, was an explana- 
tion and vindication of the doctrine of the “ sole and 
supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ over the 
Church.” The second lecture, which was delivered 
on the 26th of September, gave a historical review 
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of that doctrine, and of the struggles it had to contend 
against, from primitive times to the Revolution of 
1(>88, when it was illustriously vindicated. Duff had 
intended to deliver these lectures (‘very weeh, hut 
after the delivery of the second h'cture he l)ecam(‘ 
unwell: the third l(‘,cture was therefore not deliv(U’(‘d 
till the IGth of October; and (jn that evening I 
observed — for J was a ivgular attendant on all the 
lectures — that he was led to the platform, for he 
could not walk without help. In this lecture he 
traced the history of the Church of Scotland, with 
special reference to the doctrine of the Headship of 
Christ, from the Revolution to the close of the last 
century, giving an analysis of the Revolution Settle- 
ment of 1()00, in which the doctrine in question was 
gloriously illustrated, describing the nature and 
objects of the Act of Security in 1707, unrav (filing 
the plot of the Jacolute ministry of Queen Anne, 
who violated the national faith and restored Patron- 
age, and depicting the “ dreary horrors of Moderate 
ascendency” in the Cliurch. The concluding lecture, 
which was delivered on the 24th of October, treated 
of the recent history of the Church of Scotland, — of 
the waning of the dreary night of Moderatism, of the 
dawn of Evangelicalism, of Andrew Thomson’s Anti- 
Patronage Society, of the era of Reform, of the Veto 
Act of 1834, of the two Auchterardcr cases, and of 
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the proceedings of the ineinorable 18th of May 1843. 
It is superfluous to remark that the lectures were 
exceedingly cdorpient, that they were delivered with 
great animation and spirit, and that they contrihiited 
greatly io tlie enlightenment of the Cdiristian inhabi- 
tants of (valcutta r(^garding the real causes of the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland. I noticed 
that every one of the lecturc‘s was attended l)y a good 
nundjer of educated Hindus, who were attractfMl 
only, of course, by Hufl*’s extraordinary eloquence. 
Early next year the lectures were published together 
in a volume, to which the lecturer affixed a prefatory 
note. In this note Duff condescends to notice a 
charge which was brought against him at the time 
and at other times ; and as we think the vindication 
just, we reproduce it licre : — 

The author has throughout expressed himself 
with a strength of language suited to his own honest 
conviction of the triUh and reality, as well as tran- 
importance, of the topics discussed. He is 
quite aware that on this score he is liable to be 
charged by some with a want of 'Christian meekness, 
liumility, and charity.’ This, however, he cannot 
help^ He has no doubt in his own mind that, on 
this very subject, there is much erroneous sentiment 
abroad. 'A severe word or a sharp rebuke,’ as a 
home journalist has expressed it, ' without considera- 
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tion of the circumstances, is considered by many to 
be inconsistent with Christian meekness and love. 
But tliis cannot be the case; for wo know tliat Christ 
liimsolf (as in the twenty-tliird chapt(‘r of Mattliew) 
i-('d)ukcd the scribes and Pliarisecs with the most 
ajipalling severity; and still, while so engaged, his 
me(ikn(\ss and love were untainti'd and complet(\’ 
Or, as another Christian writer has expressed it, 

‘ There will always ]»e persons who object to strong 
language on any subject. I confess I am not one of 
them ; for I do not believe that strong thoivgJds can 
ever be effect a ally conveyed in weak language. And 
when I hear people, as I sometimes do, object to tlu^ 
spirit in which sin is rebuked, or error chastised, or 
Jesuitism exposed, — wlnni, in point of fact, it is not 
in a wrong spirit, but simply in a strong spirit, 
naturally produced by the abhorrent feelings of the 
writer, — T can have no sympathy with the objection.’ ” 

Language is, as De Quincey somewhere remarks, 
not so much the dress as the incarnation J^iought. 
If the thought be strong, that is to say, if the thought 
be the thought of an ardent and earnest thinker, the 
language will be necessarily strong. No good has 
ever been done in the world or in the Church by 
weak thought and weak language. 

During the whole of the year 1843 the work of the 
Institution was carried on, as usual, in the premises 
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in Cornwallis Square. The session was brought to 
a close on tlie 16th of January 1844. That year 1 
was the dux of the Institution, and won the Macfar- 
lane (lold Medal, which was given to the lad who 
obtaiiKnl the highest nund)cr of marks in a competitive 
writtim examination, lasting for four or five days, in 
all the branches of study in the college department. 
These were the studies of the highest college class ; — 

Thcologij: Bible, nearly the whole; Scriptural doc- 
trines with textual proofs; Palcy’s '‘Horse Paulina3.” 
l\xiry: Miltons "Paradise Lost'’ and “Paradise 
Ilegained ; ” Y oung s “ N ight Thoughts.” Prose : 
Bacon’s “Essays;” Bacon’s “Novum Organum” (Dr. 
Thomas Smitli’s translation) ; Foster’s “ Essay on 
Popular Ignorance.” Pldloso])hy : Brown’s “Lectures 
on Mental and Moral Philosopliy,” four volumes 
nearly. Maihematics: Analytical geometry; spheri- 
cal ti’igonometiy ; the differential calculus; optics. 
Physics: Geology, magnetism, steam navigation. 
Sitrshrii: The “Mugdhabodha.” Persian: “Gulistan,” 
“ Bostan.” 

Plven on the day of the public distribution of 
priz(‘S, the missionaries did not know whether they 
would be allowed in future to carry on their labours 
in the buildings in Cornwallis Square, or would be 
(Histed from them. Tlnis, in dim uncertainty, closed 
the session of 1843. 



CHAPTER XJIL 


THE EKEE CnURCIl INSTITUTION. 



URT one week after the close of the^ session 
of 1843, the missionaries hoard that the 
Established Church of Scotland had 
refused to ^^ive thorn the use of the buddings in 
•Cornwallis Square. DufT was naturally incensed at 
this decision of the Established Church, as it was 
chiefly through Ins own personal exertions tliat the 
money for the buildings had been raised, and the 
library and apparatus of mathematical and philoso- 
phical instruments collected; and yet he could not 
well dispute the legal right to them of the old 
Assembly. In consequence of this decis-U)n the 
missionaries were thrown into serious difficulties. 
The chief difficulty was to get, in the native part of 
the town, a house sufficiently large to afford accom- 
modation for the instruction of a thousand pupijs — 
for such was the number at the end of the previous 
session. After a world of trouble, such a house was 
got in Nimtollah Street,in the heart of the native town, 

12 
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which went by the name of Mathur Sen’s House. 
It was certainly a magnificent house, with a splendid 
hall in the upper story, and I know not how many 
rooms upstairs and downstairs. It was admirably 
suited for accommodating the largest educational 
establishment in Asia; and it did so for the long 
period of thirteen years. Duff left his house on the 
ground of the old Institution in Cornwallis Square, 
and hired one in Bow Bazaar. We, the converts, did 
not now take up our abode with him, as Bow Bazaar 
was far from Nimtollah Street ; we hired a small house 
for ourselves in a street not far from the new Institu- 
tion, and afterwards removed to another house, still, 
nearer the Institution, in Bartala, a street which may 
well be designated the Grub Street of Calcutta, as 
cheap and low vernacular literature is manufactured 
and sold there. The other missionaries had always 
been living in hired houses in different parts of thetowm. 

The management of sucli a large educational estab- 
lishment as the Free Church Institution could not 
but be attended with heavy expense. It is true the 
missionaries received their salaries from Scotland, 
but the rest of the expense had to be met by local 
con^tributions ; and that expense was not light. The 
cost of repairs and alterations for*putting the new 
house in order was estimated at GOOO rupees; the 
school furniture cost about 2000 rupees. The monthly 
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expense of the Institution, including the rent of the 
house and the pay of the assistant-masters, was up- 
wards of 800 rupees. So great, however, was the 
liberality of the friends of the Mission, that these 
expenses were not only met, but Diilf was enabled to 
purchase, for the. sum of 18,000 rupees, a plot of 
ground, not far from the new Institution house, on 
which to erect new buildings for the Institution. 
Contributions flowed in, not only from various 
parts of India, but also from the New World — 
Mr. Lenox, a wealthy citizen of New York, having 
sent to Duft‘ the munificent contribution of £500. 
The library had to be given up, but within a few 
days the nucleus of a new one was formed. Dr. 
Simon Nicolson, the first physician of Calcutta, and 
a member of the Free Church, sent to Dufi* out 
of his own library no less than G40 volumes ; another 
gentleman sent 100 volumes; a third, 80 volumes; 
while a native gentleman, not a Christian, presented 
200 volumes. Nor were philosophical instruments 
wanting, a good beginning towards such a collection 
being made by the presentation of a Herschel’s ten- 
foot telescope by Mr. J. C. Stewart, of the Union 
Bank, a son of the late Dr. Stewart of Canongate, 
Edinburgh. Under such encouraging circumstances, 
the new Institution, henceforth to be called the Free 
Church Institution, was, agreeably to previous an- 
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nouncement, opened on the 4th of March 1844. On 
that day tlierc were 500 hoys present ; a few days 
after, the number swelled to 700; and before the 
end of the following month, it rose to 1050 — a num- 
ber larger than the missionaries ever had in the old 
General Assembly’s Institution. At the distribution 
of prizes, which was held on the 27th of December, 
the number on the roll was 1257. Well might Dull* 
and his colleagues exclaim,'' What hath God wrought !” 
Although I was the dux and medallist of the session 
of 1848, yet as I was anxious to receive further teach- 
ing: from the missionaries, I was allowed to remain in 
the highest class for two years longer : hence it hap- 
pened that I was the dux of the Institution and 
medallist in the sessions of 1848, 1844, and 1845. 

Owing to the Disruption, we lost the branch sta- 
tion of Ghoshparah ; and our brethren Mahendra and 
Kailas, who were labouring there, came down to 
Calcutta. Mahendra and his wife lived in the 
same lupuse with us at Bartala, and Kailas and his 
wife took up their residence in the house of Mr. 
Macdonald. We had another branch station at Taki, 
about fifty miles to the east of Calcutta; but as that 
was ^ the property of the rich native landholders of 
that place, we ha<l not to give it up. The school, 
however, which was under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. C. Fyfe — now the Kev. W. (J. Fyfe — then 
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simply a lay teaclicr, was removed to llarahaiiagar, 
ill the suhurlis of Calcutta, where the landholders of 
Taki liad their town seat. We also retainiHl the 
branch station of Culna, fifty miles to the north of 
Calcutta, where Mr. Chill, an East Indian, was 
labouring. 

In the year 1844 an accession was made to the 
Native Church of five baptized persons. The first was 
a Hindu youth of the name of Gobinda Chandra Das, 
who was formerly a pupil of the (kuieral Assenddy s 
Institution, but who had left it some time before. 
Though of humble abilities, he was a man of real 
piety, and laboured usefully in the Institution as a 
subordinate teacher from the day of his baptism to 
last June, when he died. The other four baptized 
persons were of the Jewish nation. The name of the 
oldest was Abraham, more than sixty years of age, 
and of venerable look ; the second was Isaac, in the 
prime of manhood, a learned doctoi*, well versed in 
rabbinical lore ; the third was a young man of the 
name of Joseph, and his wife, who was the daughter 
of Abraham, was the fourth. These Jewish converts 
took up their abode in a house adjoining that in 
which we lived. But our house was soon to become 
as populous as a bee-hive. 

Tlie year 1845 opened with a series of remarkable 
conversions. The first young man that offered him- 
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self as a candidate for baptism was Guru Das Maitra, 

a distinguished student of the Institution. He was 

baptized towards the end of January by Mr. Thomas 

Smith. After labouring for some years at Culna 

and Bansbcrriah, another of our branch stations, he 

went up to the Punjab, where he was ordained as a 

minister of the gospel by the American Presbytery of 

Lahore. He came down some years since to take 

charge of the native Free Church congregation at 
€ 

Cornwallis Square, to which he still ministers in 
holy things. 

During the interval which elapsed between this 
case of conversion and the next, there occurred two 
mournful events — the death of Kailas Chandra Mu- 
kerjea, and the death of Mahendra Lai Basak. Kailas 
died on the 27th Februaiy 1845, from the utter 

debility of his constitution, which had been induced 

« 

by an attack of cholera a year before ; and Mahendm 
died of cholera on 7th April. Kailas had been in 
l)ad health for a whole twelvemonth ; his death, 
therefore, did not take us by surprise. The death of 
Mahendra was terribly sudden. Kailas died in Mr. 
Macdonald’s house ; Mahendra died in the house in 
which we lived, and in our presence. I shall never 
forget the affectionate concern which the mission- 
aries manifested during the few days of Mahen- 
dra’s illness. Duff used to come and see him every 
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day. Mr. Thomas Smith not only came every hut 
stayed for hours, and sometimes ran at midnight on 
foot to the dispensary for medicine ; while the gentle 
and affectionate Ewart sat on Mahendra’s bed, and 
fanned him with his own hand through the livelong- 
night. Mahendra, as I have said in a foregoing chap- 
ter, was a youth of genius and piety — a rare com- 
bination ; and Kailas was meekness itself. We used to 
call Mahendra, Paul, and Kailas, the beloved Apostle. 
Great hopes were entertained of them ; but the Lord 
took them away. In the very bloom of youth — and 
they were not more than two-and-twenty — they were 
cut down. We, the converts, especially Jagadishwar, 
Prasanna, and I, mourned over them as over our 
eldest brothers. But we hope to meet them again in 
the realms above ; and that will be a happy and 
blessed reunion ! Mr. Macdonald published a short 
“Memorial” of Kailas, and Dr. Ewart a more elabo- 
rate one of Mahendia. 

The same month which saw tlie remains of Ma- 
hendra put in the grave witnessed the baptism of 
two interesting persons — Umesh Chandra Sarkar, 
and his young and intelligent wife. Umesh died 
some years after his baptism, and liis widow, now 
Mrs. Chatterjea, has long laboured diligently in con- 
nection with the Duff Gkls School, of which 1 shall 
speak afterwards. Then came the case of Baikuntha 
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Nath Do, now the Rev. Baikuntha Nath ])c of Culna, 
which created a great sensation in the Hindu com- 
munity, on account of his Leing carried away hy his 
brother by main force from the house of Mr. Thomas 
Smith, and of Mr. Smith’s getting out a writ of II ahem 
corpus against the offender. The upshot was, that 
Baikuntha Nath was received into tlie Church by the 
rite of baptism. He is now a probationer of tluj 
Church, and is usefully employed in superintending 
the Culria Mission. Tho next candidate for baptism 
was a smart, clever lad, of the name of Banko Behari 
Basu, who was baptized by Dr. Ewart in the month 
of May. Poor Banko ! how I pitied his case ! Some 
years after his baptism he fell into sin, and was 
excommunicated, on which he went to his lieathen 
home. In the course of a ])reaching tour I met him 
in his heathen home, and was glad to find that he 
had not only not abjured Christianity, but was in a 
penitent vstate of mind. He died shortly after. 1 
have a strong hope tliat he had made peace with his 
God before he died. In the same month of May, 
another student of the Institution, Harish Chandra 
Mitra, was baptized ; and on the first day of the next 
month another student, Beni Madhab Kar, was added 
to the ‘Church. These two last converts proved very 
unsatisfactory : eventually they both joined the 
Church of Home — the only cases of perversion to 
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Romanism in our Mission. This scries of conversions 
was concluded with the baptism of the Hindu wives 
of Prasanna Kumar Chattel jea and Gobinda Chandra 
J3as, who came away from their heathen homes and 
joined their Christian liusbands. 

The cavSc of the two perverts to the Clmrcli of Rome, 
mentioned aliovc, reminds me of a course of lectures 
delivered, in the end of the year 1844 and the liegin- 
ning of 1845, by the missionaries of Calcutta, on the 
errors and evils of Romanism. In tliis cours’e of lec- 
tures, originated, I believe, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Macdonald, nearly all our missionaries took part. Duff 
delivered a most clocpicnt discourse on the ^‘Jesuits, 
their Order and Morality;’' Ewart lectured on tlui 
‘‘Idolatry of the Cliurch of Rome;” Macdonald, on 
the “ Doctrine of Grace as perverted by Romanism, 
with Special Reference to the Doctrine of Justification 
by Faitli ;” and Dr. T. Smith, on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Popery, including its Hierai’chy and Dogmas.” 
All the lectures of the course, including those delivered 
by missionaries of other Societies, were published to- 
gether in a volume ; but two of them were reprinted 
separately in Britain — Dud's masterly exposure of 
Jesuitism, and Macdonald’s impressive discourse on 
the Doctrine of Grace. Nor was William Sinclair 
Mack ay altogether silent on the subject of Romanism. 
Indeed, his attacks on Jesuitism and Puseyism in 
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the pages of the Calcutta Review and the Christian 
Observer were, perhaps, more effective than anything 
written on those subjects by his colleagues. 

On the 1st of September 1847, after an illness of 
only one week, passed to his rest the sainted John 
Macdonald. It was a terrible blow, not only to the 
Mission, but to the cause of evangelical Christianity 
in India. Of him, as one of my instructors, I shall 
speak at some length in the next chapter. But God 
never leaves his people comfortless. It is singular 
that on the Sabbath which followed the day of Mac- 
donald’s death, on the very day on which his funeral 
sermons were preached, three pupils of the branch 
school at Barahanagar, the head-master of which was 
at that time Mr. Ardwise, an East Indian, were re- 
ceived into the Church by the rite of baptism. One 
of them was Bran Krishna Ganguli, who afterwards 
served for some'years in the service of the East India 
Railway Company, and is now head-clerk in one of 
the district courts of Upper India; the second was 
Jadu Katii Banerjea, who is now also employed in 
a district court in Eastern Bengal ; and the third was 
Kali Das Chakravartti, who is now head-master in a 
mission school in the Punjab, Three months after 
these' baptisms occurred another — that of Shib Chan- 
dra Banerjea, who, though in secular employment in 
tlie Government Treasury, devotes his leisure hours to 
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the preaching of the gospel. Some months after, 
three other young men were addefl to the Church — 
Surjya Kumar Haidar, now usefully employed in the 
Free Church Institution as an assistan t- master , 
Dina Nath Adhya, who holds a high position in the 
subordinate executive service of Government; and 
Uma Charan Ghosh, who is now head-master of an 
important mission school in the Punjab. 

About this time a renegade Irishman, of the name 
of Tuite, who professed to have fought at the battle 
of Waterloo — thinking, no doubt, that disputing in 
theological matters was as easy an affair as the shoot- 
ing of a musket — at tl)e instigation of some Hindus 
hostile to Christianity, challenged Duff to a public 
discussion on the merits of Christianity. The chal-' 
lenge was accepted, and the controversy came off 
in the hall of the Free Church Institution in the 
presence of a large audience. Tuite was assisted by 
two young Hindus. It appeared from the moment 
that Tuite opened his lips that he was an ignorant, 
conceited, shallow man, who had hardly i‘ef;eived any 
education ; and I, for one, wondered at Duff' having 
accepted the challenge of sucli an ignoramus. But 
the event showed that Duff had acted wisely. His 
plan was to begin the discussion every time with a 
lecture of his own, after the delivery of which Tuite 
and his native allies were invited to state objections : * 
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«Tiid tlie discussion was wound up witli a reply from 
Duif. Caixied on «i tins mannei-, tlic discussion was 
productive of iinuiixed good. For two whole months 
nearly the native town was greatly excited by this 
controversy, and week after week the spacious hall 
of the Free Church Institution was crowded to sudb- 
cation. The native opponents were at last silenced, 
and the hero of Waterloo was fairly beaten ofl' the 
iield. 

After The ileath of Dr. Chalmers, in May 1847, a 
wish was generally expressed by the Church at home 
to recall Dulffrom India, that he might fill the chair of 
(Tialmers in the New College. Duff threw cold water 
on the proposal, and the matter was dropped for a time. 
It was resumed, however, after a yc^.ar, and discussed 
in the Presbyteiies and in the Commission of the 
Assembly. When the matter took this grave form, 
the converts, the students, the Pandits, and the East 
Indian community of Calcutta sent addresses to Dull*, 
eulogizing the services he had rendered to India, and 
begging oh him not to leave the country to accept 
the Principalship of the New College. His colleagues 
were of the same opinion with the public. But 
though unwilling to leave the mission field perma- 
nently, Duff was persuaded by the Home Committee 
and by his colleagues in Calcutta to go to Scotland 
for a time, with a view to excite, as in the year 1835, 
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the missionary zeal of the Free Church of Scotland. 
But before leaving the country,' he detennined to 
take a survey of the whole of tlic Indian mission 
field ; so that, though he left Calcutta in April 184b, 
he did not leave India for Scotland till March 1850, 
spending the intervening eleven months in visiting 
all the principal mission stations in India. Of that 
visitation we shall speak in a future chapter. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

IN ME MORI AM I JOHN MACDONALD. 

OHN MACDONALD, son of Dr. Macdonald 
of Fcrintosli, usually called the Apostle 
of the North, was born at Edinburgh in 
e was educated at home, witli the aid of a 
tutor, and was afterwards sent to the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, where he distinguished himself alike by his 
mathematical and literaiy attainments. In 1831 he 
became minister of the Scottish Church, River Ter- 
race, Islington, London. At first he was somewhat 
cold on the subject of missions to the heathen, but 
his interest in them was awakened by the fervid 
eloquence of Duff in 1835. When Duff subsequently 
visited the Presbytery of London, he was stmck with 
Macdonald’s spirituality of mind and singleness of 
purpose, and coveted him as a colleague in Calcutta. 
When, in 1837, the Mission Committee were in cir- 
cumstances to send an additional labourer to Calcutta, 
and Duff was asked to suggest a suitable person, he 
at once mentioned the name of John Macdonald. An 
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invitation to proceed to India was accordingly sent 
him. He accepted the invitation, and addressed to 
the Presbytery of London a statement of his reasons, 
which was afterwards published. He reached Cal- 
cutta early in 1838. 

As his special work in the General Assembly’s 
Institution was the teaching of theology, I did not 
becrin to receive instruction from him till the com- 
mencement of the session of 1841 ; but from that 
year I continued to sit at his feet one hour eVery day 
in the week till the close of the session of 1845. He 
took me, during these five years, through the whole 
of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, expounding 
the sacred writings with great clearness and power, 
pouring a flood of light on difficult passages, and 
removing infidel and rationalistic objections with 
singular logical acumen. His lectures on Christian 
theology — of which I took copious notes — were to 
me of the utmost value. It was from these lectures 
that I first obtained a systematic view of the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Avoiding all mfctaphysical 
discussions, he placed before Ins students the whole 
teaching of the Scriptures in a plain, practical, and 
clear manner. He also lectured on the whole of the 
first part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” making us take 
uncommon interest in the ‘"progress” of the “pil- 
grim” from the “City of Destruction” to the “Celes-^ 
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tial City ; ” on Dr. Barth's Church History ; on 
President Edwards' History of Ilcdeinption,” and on 
other hooks. Though in his younger days he had 
greatly distinguislied himself in the university, as I 
have already said, in all the branches of a liberal 
education, he determined, when he came out to India 
as a missionary, to tc'ach no secular su1)ject, but to 
devote all his energies to the teaching of the Bible 
and the theology contained in it. And during the 
nine years of his missionary career he never swervc'd 
from this determination, except only on one occasion, 
when he was prevailed upon — owing to the departure 
on sick-leave of Mr. Thomas Smith to the Cape of 
Good Hope — to teach for some months the poems of 
Cbwper in the class of which I was a member; and 
T doubt whether he would have agreed to lecture on 
any other English poet than, perhaps, Milton, in 
whose Paradise Lost,” however, ho lamented the 
insinuation of a sort of semi-Arianism, the fabrication 
of a Cliristian, or rather infernal, mythology, and the 
investment of the character of the evil one with the 
attributes of grandeur and suldimity. 

I sat under the ministry of Macdonald for three 
years, — from the day of the formation of the Free 
Church, in August 1843, till the day of the arrival of 
the Bev. John Mackail, who was inducted pastor of 
the Free Church congregation in Calcutta in 1846. 
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His sermons were most admirable, — replete with 
matter, clearly arranged, beautifully expressed, full 
of unction. He never read from the pul]ut, but 
always preached extemporaneously — in this respect 
quite unlike Duff, who almost always read. His 
sermons were full of divisions, like those of the old 
Puritan divines, of whose writings, and specially of 
those of Owen, he was a great admirer. I always 
made it a point, when returning home from church, 
to write down a skeleton of his sermon, in which J 
was greatly assisted by his divisions. Although he 
spoke extemporaneously, he never hesitated — no, not 
for a second: he poured out his thoughts in a placid 
and continuous stream, which to me was quite mar- 
vellous. He had no action, except a gentle lifting 
up of his right hand. 

Macdonald largely contributed to the periodical press 
of Calcutta, but never to any secular periodical. Dull*, 
Mackay, and T. Smith, not only largely contributed to 
the (Jalcidta Rcide/iv, hut woy(^ its editors successively 
for years. Macdonald never contiibuted t(f it a line, 
on principle. He was for years joint-editor of the 
CalciUta Christian Observer, and sole (alitor of the 
Free Churchman. In th(‘. pages of the Observer he 
powerfully attacked the vices and follies of the ago. 
Some of these articles were published separately as 
tracts, — “The Oratorio;” “What is the Theatre?” 
^ 13 
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“May I go to the Ball ?” “The Government of India 
charged with Spiritual Treason;” “Duelling spiri- 
tually considered;” “Thoughts on the Observance 
of Hindu Holidays,” and the like. These articles 
excited the ridicule of the secular press of Calcutta, 
and the initials, J. M. ])., appended to these articles 
became a by-word of reproach and contempt. Never- 
theless, it cannot 1)0 denied that no minister of the 
gospel in Calcutta, of wliatever denomination, exer- 
cised so much spiritual influence as John Macdonald 
of the Free Church Mission. Besides the jxamphlets 
already mentioned, Macdonald published the “ Suffer- 
ing Saviour,” an exquisitely beautiful little ])Ook ; 
“ A Pastor’s Memorial to his Former Flock,” being a 
collection of tlie sermons he preached in the Scotch 
Church, River Terrace, Islington; “An Address at 
the Ordination of Elders;” “The First-Fruits of Our 
Flock in the Grave;” “Memorial of the late Kailas 
Chandra Mukerjea;” and a noble discourse on the 
“ Ministration of the Holy Spirit.” 

As for ‘ Macdonald’s character, it can only be de- 
scribed in the words of Scripture: “He was full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost.” He was in the world, 
but was not of the world. Of all the graces of the 
S[)irit, love was the one which shone brightest in his 
character. He never tired discoursing on the love 
of Christ. And he himself was exceedingly lovely. 
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John Macdonald, we all felt, was John the beloved 
disciple. 

One quality for which he was remarkable was his 
rigid precision of statement. He never exaggerated 
anything in speaking or in writing. He never said 
of one thing that it was ''infinitely better’' than 
another thing. Such phrases, however sanctioned 
by use, he considered untrue, and therefore improper ; 
as no finite thing can be, from the nature of the 
thing, infinitely better than another finite thing. All 
his statements were rigidly, mathematically true. 

Owing to his intense admiration of the great Puri- 
tan divines, there was, perhaps, a tinge of austerity 
in some of his views. I well remember his asking me 
once what book I had been reading. I told him a 
play of Shakespeare. "Shakespeare!” he repeated. 
He then told me that he, when a young man, had a 
copy of Shakespeare’s works in his library, and that 
instead of burning it he v(Ty foolishly exchanged it 
in the shops for another book — liccause an- 
other might have bought the book and injurCid his soul. 
It is not to 1)0 inferred, however, from this anecdote 
that Macdonald was austere and morose in his de- 
meanour; on the contrary, he Avas more cheerful, 

m 

and even more facetious, perhaps, than all the other 
missionaries. A hc^avenly serenity and joyousness 
seemed at all times to be settled on his countenance. 



GHAPTEP. XY. 

DUFF SUHVEYS THE INDIAN FIELD OF MISSIONS. 

SAID in a preceding cliapter that Duff, in 
complying with the request of tlie Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions at Edinburgh 
to go home for a season, with a view to enliven the 
missionary zeal of the Church, resolved, before leav- 
ing India, on visiting all the principal mission stations 
throughout the country. He, accordingly, in fulfilment 
of that resolution, left Calcutta in April 1849, and 
went first to the Madras Presidency. After visiting 
the missions of that presidency town and of its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, he went along the Coroman- 
del coast, and inspected the missions at Tranquebar 
and Nega|patam, From the latter place he struck 
into the interior, and visited successively the stations 
at Tail] ore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, till he 
came out on the Malabar side at Trivandrum. Cross- 
ing over to Ceylon, he visited the chief mission sta- 
tions of that island. He then left Point de Galle in 
July, and returned to Calcutta on his way to Upper 
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India. While in (Jalcutta, he took formal possession 
of the Chinsurali Mission, which had hitherto been 
occupied by the London Missionary Society, After 
making the necessary arrangements for tliat new and 
important mission, which is at present wm'thily super- 
intended by my dear friend, the Lev. Prasanna Kumar 
Chattel jea, he started on his North Indian tour. lie 
visited most of the stations in Upper India, going as 
far north as Kotghur, beyond Simla, and then entered 
the Punjab, in tlio cajutal of Avhich he spent* a whole 
week with the truly great Sir Henry Lawrence, then 
Chief Commissioner of that Province. He tlien took a 
boat at Ferozepore, on the Sutlej, and sailed down the 
Indus to Sukkur, and farther down to Sehwmi, where 
he met the Lev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay waiting there 
for him. The two missionary fathers then went 
through Sindh, through the Lunn of Cutch, through 
Gujarat, to Bombay. Dr. Dull* left Bombay on the 
17th of March 1S50, and reached Southampton on the 
23rd of April. 

It was when sailing in the boat from Fel*ozepore to 
Sukkur on the Indus that he wrote to me the letter 
which is here subjoined. The letter shows, amongst 
other things, how deeply he loved the converts from 
heathenism, and how he watched over them witli a 
godly jealousy. Owing to the peculiar position which 
I occupied for many years in our mission, Duff wrote , 
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to me more letters, perhaps, than to any other convert ; 
and deeply do 1 deplore the accident whicli destroyed 
most of tliem. The following is one of the very few 
left ; and a precious one it is, as it reflects in every 
line the very image of Duff‘’s noble soul 


‘\^atur(lai/, 2l'ith Januar\j 1S50. 

“Near' Sukkiirf 

“ Ahoni i)00 milcn from Fero::cpore by the river. 

“My Dkak Lal BiaiAEi, — You may think that 
1 have forgotten yourself and the other dear native 
brethren, from my long silence. But assuredly it is 
jiot so. You are all the daily sul)ject of my earnest 
prayers ; and the Inirden of my prayers is, that you 
may not only attain the blessings of salvation for 
yours(3lves, but tliat you may become ‘burning and 
sliining lights’ in holding forth those blessings to 
multitudes of your beniglited countrymen. 

“As n^gards iny not writing earlier, the plain fact 
is that, until I got into this boat on the Sutlej, 1 was 
thoroughly engrossed with the mere acts of travel- 
ling, seeing, conversing, &c., so that I scarcely could 
command a fragment of leisure time to write any- 
thing beyond what was absolutely necessary ; and 
all my notes were very brief But 1 shall not add 
another word on this subject, as I conlide absolutely 
in the kind Christian indulgence of yourself and 
brethren. 
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“It would certainly re(j[uirc volumes to tell you all 
I have seen and learned since I left you ; and I shall 
not attempt so hopeless a task, even by way of sum- 
mary. The truth is, that I have had no time ju'operJy 
to digest or arrange any of my materials, — I have 
been so hurried along. In the boat I anticipated 
some cpiiet and sweet repose to commence the diges- 
tive process. But I have been greatly disappointed. 
Quiet, in one sense, 1 have liad, — that is, freedom 
from interrui)tion on the part of my fellow-ihen. But 
ever since 1 left Ferozepore, with the exception of 
two or three days, the weather has been singularly 
(and at this time of the year, I su])})Ose, unusually) 
unpropitious. All the way from Ferozepore to Bha- 
wal])orc, it was cloudy, rainy, blustering. The wind 
being adverse, the boat often could make no way, 
even along the stream ; but driven to a side, it had 
to wait till the wind abated. The *boats in use on 
this river are very heavy and sluggish, — no panch- 
ways or bauleahs here. Fancy a great lumbering, 
fiat-bottomed vessel, from thirty to forty feet long, 
and about twelve feet wide ! A slightly elevated 
space of about ten feet is marked off* at the stern for 
the rudder and steersman, who sits perched aloft ; 
and another space of about the same size, at tlfe stem, 
for the rowers. There are only two great oars on 
each side, worked by two or three men each. They 
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are monstrosities of clumsiness, each being the trunk 
of a small tree, nearly as thick as the leg of an ele- 
phant, though not quite so straiglit. Between the 
stem and stern is the space allotted to the passenger 
for cabin and cook-room. By means of bamboos and 
strong reedy grass a small thatch -house is constructed, 
with angular, slo})iiig roof, — the passage from stem to 
stern being on each side, along tlie upper edge of the 
boat, which consists of a Hat, broad plank. The walls 
and roof are very thin, sufficient to keep out neither 
the gentlest breath of air nor the gentlest shower ; so 
the wind came oozing through, and the rain came 
dripping through, and withal the cold was sharp and 
bitter. You may suppose that such a state of things 
was not propitious to writing much ; indeed, many a 
day I could not write at all. My wonder is, that I 
have been preserved without any serious illness. 
But here I recognize the loving-kindness of a gracious 
God. If it was not a season for writing, it was what 
was better in effect, — a season for meditation and 
prayer. In, this respect I enjoyed it, and have vastly 
profited l^y it. It has been a season of much hum- 
bling before God, in the review of the past ; but, 
through his mercy, also of much close and sweet re- 
freshiil'g communion, in the felt experience of his con- 
descending goodness and love. Many a groan of con- 
trition, under a sense of past shortcomings, neglects, 
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and omissions in duty, lias mingled witli tlio moan- 
in gs of the wind; and many a tear of /joy and glad- 
ness, in tlie sweet assurance of Jeliovali’s mfinite 
mercy, forl^earance, and love, lias mingled with the 
dripping rain in my lonely, lonely boat, amid these 
desert wilds of the Sutlej. 1 look upon all as well, 
and kindly, and wisely ordered. After tlie awful 
hurry and bustle of the last twelvemonth, 1 just 
needed such a season of retirement — and retirement 
exactly of this disci] dining kind — to have tlie frame 
of my mind righted, so to speak, under the corrective 
appliances of the Spirit of grace, with my God. Often 
had 1 sung before, but never before with such intense 
zest as of late, the precious hymn, — 

‘ Guide mo, O tliuu great Jelioviib,’ &c. 

“But I must, at present, forbear any further re- 
marks. I reached Bhawal^^ore on Wednesday tla^. 
15th; and the weather having cleared up, I ventured 
on a camel, and seated behind the driver, to take a 
run of sixty-two miles, within twelve houfs, to Mool- 
tan. I never was more thoroughly fatigued in my 
life. At that renowned city I saw the frightful 
ravages of war more awfully displayed than I ever 
saw before. 1 did praise the Lord with my whole heart 
that all was 'peace now. Beturning to Bhawalpore 
on Friday, I visited that city also, and left it early ^ 
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on Saturday morning. Sunday I Lave sacredly kept 
as a day of rest. The boatmen are surprised; but 
having contrived to get tlie reason explained to them, 
they do not respect me the less, but very much tlie 
more. Passed the point of junction of the Sutlej 
with tlie Clicnab (having in it the waters of the Ravi 
and Jhelum) on Monday; and that of the Indus on 
Wednesday, about noon. To appearance, the Indus 
looks as mighty a river as tlie Ganges, from wliere it 
joins the Bhagirathi to Rajmahal and Patna. But 
oh, how different the lianks ! There all fertility ; 
here, for the most part, all barrenness. With little 
exception, the immediate banks arc either great 
breadths of loose or compacted sand, or alluvial de- 
posits covered with tamarisk bushes and other 
stunted jungle. Exce])t in one place yesterday, 1 
have seen no human habitations on these bleak 
shores. Tliere are villages more inland ; but the 
treacherous shift! ngs of the river seem to warn off 
people fi'om occupying, or even attempting to culti- 
vate, the Luore immediate banks. Nor is the river 
itself enlivened, like the Ganges, with the stir and 
the bustle of commercial activity. Once or twice 
a day a boat may be passed ; and as, in such a soli- 
tude, this is a cheering spectacle and a great relief to 
the wearied mind, both the crews usually stop to have 
a brisk talk, in which congratulations, interrogations, 
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III id parting salaams to cacli otlier and all they may 
meet with in the places to he visited, are profns(?ly 
interhlended. 

‘'It is now late at night; but as it is calm, with 
clear moonshine, the boat is dropping gently down, 
with the view of reaching Sukkur, which is not far 
off, as I wish, if possible, to hold divine service there 
to-morrow for the Europeans. 

“You sec this is a mere note, or brief bulletin, of 
progress, intended to assure you and youl- native 
brethren that you are much on my mind, and en- 
twined about the best alfections of my lu^art. Ih*.- 
mejiiber me most warmly to them all. 1 need not 
mention their names; for 1 mean them all, as the 
imag(‘S of their countenances are now all present to 
my mind’s eye. May the Lord abundantly bless all 
— keep all from temptation — save all from the deceits 
of the heart, the snares of the world,*and the fear of 
man. Oh that ye may all be filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and be vessels of holiness to the Lord, and 
ensamples of discretion, zeal, self-denial,^ self- sacri- 
ficing devotedness to your fellow-men ! I hope the 
poor young man has recovered from his awful fall, 
by genuine penitence. 

“I was delighted to hear of yourself and twefmore, 
our friends Prasanna and Jagad, going forward with 
your trials. O dear friends, it is a grand but fear- 
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fully responsible vocation, that of the Christian min- 
istry ! Lot the thirty-third and thirty-fourth chap- 
ters of Ezekiel be read, and re-read, and pondered 
over with heart-reaching prayer, until the spirit is 
moved- and stirred to wake up to some approximate 
conceptions of the greatness, the arduousness, and the 
deep responsibilities of the shepherd of men s souls. 
For Jehovah himself declares, in the last verse of the 
thirty-fourth chapter, that ‘ the flesh ' spoken of are 
‘ men.' And then, on the other hand, if the sheplierd 
be faithful, — up to the fulness of his liglit, his ability, 
and his a k l ( — what reward like his! No 

CJhristian is his own. He i^ Christ’s, who purchased 
him witli his blood. If the Bible were thoroughly 
understob*d and felt, it would be seen that the Chris- 
tian’s tirie, talents, tveaUlt, influence, and all, were 
not Ids oivri, but Christ’s — for Christ’s service, and 
honour, and glory. Oh, if we all felt more of this, 
how different would we be ! how different the state 
of tlie world ! 

“When I think of all this; when 1 call to mind, not 
the unattainable lieights of apostles and prophets, 
but the more accessible lieights to which many even 
in modei n times attained ; when I think of the iin- 
pj’essive saying of Cecil: 'Hell is before me, and 
thousands of souls shut up there in everlasting 
agonies ; J esus Christ stands forth to save men from 
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sinking into the boundless abyss; he sends me forth to 
proclaim his ability and love : I want no fourth idea : 
every fourth idea is contemptible, every fourth idea is 
a grand impertinence;' when I think of the impressive 
eulogy pronounced on Wliitefield : ' His tears were for 
lost souls; his prayers were for lost souls; his journeys 
were for lost souls ; his sermons were for lost souls ; 
his dying groans were for lost souls: that was his one 
object ; it gave to his life the stamp of an apostleship, 
and to his death the glory of a martyrdom; —when 1 
think of all this, — as I have been recently led to do, — of 
all this and much more of like sort, 1 do feel humbled 
in the very dust, under an overpowering sense of my 
shortcomings; so that the expressions employed at 
the commencement of this letter were not words of 
course — vapid, and meaningless, and soulless ; no, but 
the very utterances of my heart. Pardon me, there- 
fore, my dear, precious young friends, — pardon me 
for being jealous over you all with a godly jealousy ; 
and when I say, ' Take heed — oh, take earnest heed ! 
— that ye do not, by giving way to iifdolence, or 
lukewarmness, or self-ease, or self-indulgence of any 
kind, lay up now what shall prove an accumulating 
store of remorseful regrets hereafter.' Pray, again 
excuse me. My heart-felt love to all ! — Your affec- 
tionate friend. 


Alexander Duff. 
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“ P.S . — Please also I’eraember me most kindly to 
Isliur Day, Bono Mali,* and all the other teachers 
and young men — Mr. Sunder, &c. I hope to write 
to one of them next. — A. D.” 


Tlioso two wore nnn-Ohristi;in teachers in the Free dhurcli Institution. 



CPIAPTEIl XYI. 

13UFF IN CALCUTTA A(}AIN. 

S this hook is a recorcl, for tlio most part, of 
my own personal recollections of Alex- 
ander Dutf, and of the Institution which 
ho estahlishcd in Calcutta, it docs not profess to he 
either a complete biography of Duff, or a history of 
the Mission which he founded in Bengal. It is not 
for me to dwell on the great work which Duff 
achieved when he went home a second time, — th(‘ 
Associations he formed in connection with the congre- 
gations of the Free Church in all parts of Scotland ; 
the increase of mission funds consequent on tlio 
formation of these Associations; the manner in whicli 
lie, as Moderator of the General Assembly in 1851, 
discharged the duties of that exalted office ; the 
important evidence he gave on the subject of educa- 
tion in India befoi“e a Committee of the House of 
Lords, at the renewal of the Charter in 185,*?; and 
the valualjle help he rendered to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India in drafting the celebrated. 
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Indian Education Despatch of 1854. Neither is it 
for me to follow Duff to the New World, and notice 
the enthusiastic reception he everywhere met with, 
the sums of money he obtained for his Mission, the 
eloquent discourses he delivered, and the honour 
which was conferred on him by the citizens of the 
Western llepublic. Nor is it any part of my busi- 
ness to give a history of tlie Bengal Free Church 
Mission during Duffs absence in Scotland, except to 
mention a few salient facts, in order to make the 
after-narrative intelligible. 

Long before Duff left Calcutta in 1849, a house 
had been erected on a plot of ground in Cornwallis 
Square, immediately to the south of the old General 
Assembly’s Institution, for the residence of the 
superintending missionary, as well as a home for the 
conveiLs. Wlu'n Duff returned early in 1850, he 
found tlio Converts’ Home nearly full. A large 
number of young men, from the Calcutta Institution, 
as well as from the branch stations, had, during his 
al)sence, embraced the Christian religion, and cast in 
their lot with the people of God. Of these young 
men, I may here mention the names of those who 
have since distinguished themselves. In 1850 was 
baptized Shyama Charan Mukerjea, now Mr. S, C. 
Mukerjea, of Messrs. Clarke, Mukerjea and Co., a 
^ Christian merchant in Calcutta, foremost in promot- 
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ing every good work. In July 18e51 was added to 
the Church Ram Chandra Basu, who has since joined 
the American Episcopal Methodi>st missionaries, and 
is one of their ablest and most devoted labourers. 
In July 1852 was baptized Kailas Chandra Ghosh, 
the first-fruits of the Bansberriah Mission, who is 
now in the subordinate executive service of the 
Government. Early in 1853 was baptized Braja 
Nath Mitra, now liead-clerk in a Commissioner's 
court in the Punjab; and soon after were baptized 
Ishan Chandra Ghosh, now an assistant-master in the 
Government College at Lahore, and Barn da Prasad 
Chakrabartti, now employed in connection with the 
Public Works Department in Behar. In December 
of the same year took place the baptism of Rajendra 
Chandra Chandra, who studied medicine, went to 
England, joined the Medical Service,^ and is now a 
professor in the Calcutta Medical College. In the 
following year there occurred the baptism of Vishnu 
Charan Chatterjea, now employed in the Financial 
Department ; of Ishan Chandra Singha, Aow head- 
master of a Church Mission school in the Punjab; 
of Kali Padraa Chatterjea, now an ordained minister 
in connection with the American Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries; of Ishan Chandra Mukerjea, now a teacher 
in the Punjab ; of Kedar Nath De, now a proba- 
tioner of the Free Church, labouring at Ch in surah ; 

14 
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of Jogendra Natli Basil, now an ordained minister in 
connection ‘with tlie American Presbyterian Mission ; 
of Nabin Chandra Ghosh, head-master of a Mission 
school ill tlie Punjab ; and of Islian Chandra Sarkar, 
now executive engineer at Delhi. 

Three years before Duff left Calcutta in 1849, 
Jagadishwar, Prasanna, and J had been appointed 
catechists ; and ho had set up a theological class, to 
enable us to prosecute onr studies for the ministry. 
Duff took our Hebrew; Mackay our Church history; 
Ewart our systematic theology; and Mr. Thomas Smith 
our Greek. After passing through our trials before 
the Free Presbytery of Calcutta, in November 1851, 
we were licensed to preach the gospel. As licentiates 
we exercised our gifts, such as they were, chiefly in 
the branch stations, — ^Jagadishwar at Banslierriah, 
Prasanna at Chinsurah, and I at Culna. I was, how- 
ever, afterwards transferred to Calcutta. In Sep- 
tember 1855 we three were ordained to the office of 
the holy ministry by the Free Presbytery of Calcutta. 
When Dutf returned to Calcutta in 1850, he found 
us all three ordained ministers. 

And here, to make these recollections thoroughly 
faithful, it is pcrha])s necessary that I should allude 
to n, somewhat ])ainful passage of my life, in which I 
had the misfortune to disagree with Dr. Duff almost 
immediately after his return to Calcutta in 1856. 
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Jagadisliwar, Prasanna, and I expected that, after our 
ordination, wo should, agreeably to the principle of 
Presbyterian parity, be placed on a footing of e(|uality 
with the European missionaries, especially with the 
newly-arrived uiissionaries ; not as regards salary — 
for the question of salary was not at all raised at 
that time — but as regards ecclesiastical status and 
position in the Mission. After we were ordained, we 
were, of course, made members of the Free Presbytery 
of Calcutta. But the Presbytery had little or nothing 
to do with the management of the affairs of the 
Mission, exc(‘pting in the way of directing the studies 
of students of divinity, taking them on their tiials, 
licensing, and ordaining them. For the management 
of the affairs of the Mission there was what was 
called the ''Mission Council,” which, at that time, 

directed not only the affairs of the Calcutta Institu- 

» 

tion, but also those of the branch stations. Of this 
Mission Council, which was composed of all the 
European missionaries of the Free Church, we, after 
our ordination, were not made members. Dr. Mackay, 
who was at the head of the Mission before Duffs 
return, and with whom I had daily intercourse, told 
me that he agreed with us in our views; that is to say, 
he was of the opinion that we should become members, 
not only of the Presbytery, but also of tha Mission 
Council ; but he would not give us seats in th^\ 
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Council unless he received instructions to that effect 
from the Foreign Missions Committee at Edinburgh ; 
and he thought that Duff would be bringing out 
instructions on that subject. 

From the very first conversation I had with Dr. Duff 
on the subject, I found that he was opposed to our 
admission into the Mission Council. I ventured to 
argue with him, but his mind liad been made up. 
We three of us, Mr. Bhattacharjya, Mr. Cliatterjea, 
and myself, drew up a memorial addressed to the 
Foreign Missions Committee at Edinburgh, in which 
we stated that, on the piinciple of ecclesiastical parity, 
which is a fundamental principle of Presbyterianism, 
we should be made members, not only of the Presby- 
t(^ry, but also of the Mission Council ; that, so far as 
our missionary fathers. Duff', Mackay, Ewart, and 
Smith, were concerned, we should be quite content 
all our lives to be under their direction and guidance, 
for they were our instructors and fathers in Christ ; 
but that it was a hard thing to see new missionaries, 
who were our juniors in ecclesiastical standing, made 
members of the Mission Council, and ourselves ex- 
cluded: and the prayer of the memorial was, that the 
Committee would be pleased to instruct the mission- 
aries to give us seats in the Council. This memorial 
was sent to Duff, as the senior missionary, requesting 
'him kindly to transmit it to the Home Committee, 
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with any remarks he thought proper to make 
upon it. 

Duff was quite indignant. We three of us were 
asked to a conference with the missionaries on the 
subject, — Duff and Ewart being present. I do not 
exactly remember whether Dr. Thomas Smith was 
present, — perhaps he had just left, or was about to 
leave, for Scotland. Duff’s contention was, that 
Presbyterian parity regarded parity in ecclesiastical 
matters only; that we were certainly entitled, as 
Presbyterian ministers, to become members of Pres- 
bytery, but that the Mission Council was quite a 
different affair: wc were not entitled tx officio to 
become members of that Council ; that depended on 
the pleasure of the Home Committee. At the first 
meeting Mr. Chatterjea assented to these views 
generally ; at the second meeting, which was held on 
the following day, Mr. Bhattachaijya also gave a 
general assent to them ; and I, when 1 was asked my 
views in my turn, said that Presbyterian parity 
certainly regarded parity in ecclesiastfcal matters 
only, but that, in the peculiar constitution of our 
Mission, every ordained native missionary was as 
much entitled to a seat in the Mission Council as 
every ordained European missionary; that it was not 
a little singular that, while every young missionary, 
immediately on coming from Scotland, was admitted 
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into the Mission Council, the ordained native mis- 
sionaries, who were older and more experienced, were 
excluded; that this distinction a[)peared to he an 
invidious one; and that the distinction made hetween 
the European and the native missionary was contrary, 
not only to the principle of Presbyterian parity, but 
to the essence and spirit of Christianity itself. Duff 
and Ewart were, of course, indignant. One day 
more was given to me for reconsideration. Messrs. 
Bhattacharjya and Chatterjea went away to their 
respective stations — namely, Bansberriah and Chin- 
surah — and I to my rooms in the Converts’ Home. 
I appeared at the third meeting with a written state- 
ment embodying the views I had put forth on the 
previous day, adding that I could not work in the 
Free Church Institution, as I was accustomed to do, 
unless 1 was made a member of the Council which 
guided its affairs ; and that, under the circumstances, 
I should, perhaps, feel it to be my duty to leave the 
Mission. I perceived that Duff and Ewart were 
greatly paiiled ; and as I would make no concessions 
whatever, the meeting broke up. I returned to my 
rooms excessively saddened at this interruption of 
cordiality with those whom I revered and loved 
beyond all men. 

Next morning Duff came to my rooms in the Con- 
' verts’ Home, and asked me whether I was really 
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going to leave the Mission. On niy t(‘lling him that 
I was prepared to do so, unless I was made a member 
of the Mission Council, he dwelt on the then 
exigencies of the Mission, and said that my services 
could not be dispensed with, at least fur a whole 
year. He then burst into tears. Being greatly 
affected, I said that, in that case, considering the 
benefits I had received from the Mission, I would not 
leave it for a whole year. He then asked me how I 
should like the idea of taking charge of tlTe mission 
at Culna, adding that I should be left unfettered, 
unhampered, and free ; that I should be at liberty 
there to carry out any plans I chose in connection 
with the mission; and that I should not be interfered 
with by any man or body of men. I replied that, 
on these conditions, 1 should be glad to take charge 
of the Culna Mission, at least during the year in 
which I had promised not to resign. He said he was 
delighted beyond measure. We both knelt down. 
He offered up a most touching prayer. He then gave 
me a hearty shake of the hand and wcyit away. I 
shall never forget that scene in my rooms in the 
Converts’ Home. How he trendded with eirjotion in 
every limb of his body ! How his eyes reddened ! 
How he sobbed ! How his tears trickled down his 
cheeks ! I felt for him greater reverence and love 
than ever. 
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In a few days I was off to Culna. Duff was true 
to liis word. He left me there free as the wind. 
He gave me carte - blanche. He supported every 
plan I adopted. He wrote me most affectionate 
letters. He sent me as much money as 1 wanted for 
making improvements in the Culna Mission. He 
visited the mission, and expressed himself delighted 
at everything he saw. In a word, my position was 
made so comfortahle and so thoroughly independent, 
that I remained at Culna, not one year only, as I had 
promised, but for four years ; and at the end of tliat 
period I was only transferred, after Dr. Ewarts 
death, to Calcutta, to take that revered father’s place 
as pastor of the Native Church in Cornwallis Square, 
— a position entirely independent of the Mission 
Council. 

Before the occurrence of the sad event to which 
allusion is made in the last sentence, two important 
events had taken place in the Mission. One was the 
opening of the Bural Mission at Mahanad, a village 
about twelve miles to the north-west of Chinsurah. 
The object of that mission was to reach the agricul- 
tural population by means of the simple proclamation 
of the gospel, and by means of vernacular schools ; 
and though one or two English schools have since 
been set up in connection with it, its original purpose 
is being amply carried out. Ever since the estab- 
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lisliiuent of the inission, Mr. Lhattacharjya has been 
working it with an ability and a devotedness 
truly admirable ; and the success has been pro- 
portionate. The other event was the opening of 
the Duff* Girls’ School. Though the name, “ liigh- 
Caste Girls’ School,” for some time applied to it, was 
somewhat misleading, there being scores of schools 
similar to it in the country, it cannot be doubted that 
it has done, and is continuing to do, a great deal of 
good. But the entire system of female education in 
this country is at present superficial, and will remain 
so till a complete system of national education is 
organized. 

In the very month in which Duff* started his Girls’ 
School, the great Mutiny broke out, which shook the 
Indian continent to its centre. During the continu- 
ance of that terrible catastrophe, Du ft* wrote a series 
of letters to the Convener of the iVreign Missions 
Committee at Edinburgh, which were afterwards 
published together in a volume under the name of 
“ The Indian Bcbellioii : Its Causes and ^^.esults.” 

After the suppression of the Mutiny, the Institution 
went on in its peaceful course, and nothing important 
happened till the year 18G0, when one of the fathers 
of the Mission was cut down with a terrible sudden- 
ness in the vigour of manhood. In the morning of 
Saturday, the 8th of September, David Ewart caught. 
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cholera; and lie breathed his lavst on the following 
day. The Free Church Institution had never suffered 
such a loss since its commencement in 1830 as it did 
on the day Ewart died. Sixteen months after, Dr. 
Mackay left India for his native country to recruit 
his health, and never returned: he died in Scotland 
in 1805. My recollections of tliese two venerable 
fathers of the Mission must form the subject of the 
two following chapters. 



C^IIAPTEll XV IT. 

IN MEMOKIAM : DAVID EWAllT. 

AVI]) EWAITT was born in tlie parish of 
Alytli, in the county of Perth, m 1800, 
the same year in which Alexander Duff 
was horn. To complete his education he went to the 
University of St. Andrews when Alexander Duff was 
there, though he was Duff’s junior in acadeiuic stand- 
ing. He arrived in Calcutta towards the end of the 
year 1834, when, as I have said in a foregoing chapter, 

I was a pupil in the General Assembly’s Institution. 

1 have also related the circumstance which made 
Evvvart take notice of me, as a boy in one of the junior 
classes, in the winter of 1830. Ever since, Ewart 
seemed to take some interest in me. If ^ver I came 
across Ids way in the Institution, he looked at me 
with a smile on his lips, and pronounced my name. 
In passing I may remark, that as it is said of a 
famous general of antiquity that he knew the names 
of all his soldiers, it may be said of David Ewart 
that he knew the names of all his pupils — and their , 
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najuc wa,s “legion/’ for they were many. Neither 
Duff, nor Mackay, nor Macdonald, nor Thomas Smith 
knew the names of half, or even a quarter of their 
])U];)ils; hut it would be hardly too much to say that 
Ewart knew the names of them all. He not only 
knew their names, but he knew the histories of many 
of them. His affability and the benevolence of his 
disposition often induced his pupils to come to him 
for advice in seasons of difficulty ; and thus the his- 
tories of many humble Bengali families were confided 
to him. 

David Ewart was the great pillar of the Institu- 
tion. Duff or Mackay might be superintendent, but 
the practical management of the Institution was 
always intrusted to Ewart. He knew the details of 
its working better than any one else. Duff was, as it 
were, the chief engineer — he invented the engine ; 
but Ewart was the driver of the engine — he set it 
agoing every day. It was he who always, at tlie 
beginning of every session, made the routine of the 
studies of every class, from the highest to the lowest; 
and he alone could do it, for the other missionaries 
were not so well acquainted as he was with the capa- 
bilities of the numerous assistant-masters of the Insti- 
tution. What a deal of work devolved on Ewart’s 
shoulders ! And yet he not only did not complain, 
, but he delighted in that heavy w^ork ; indeed, I be- 
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lieve he would have been miserable without it. It 
was said of an eminent English statesman that lie had 
married the British Constitution. It may be truly 
said of David Ewart that he had married the General 
Assembly’s Institution; and when the Disruption 
pronounced the sentence of divorce, he married again 
the Free Church Institution. The Institution was to 
him a phantom of delight. 

Ewart had not the talents of either Duff or Mack ay, 
or Macdonald or Thomas Smith ; and yet he* made a 
most admirable professor, especially of students not 
overflowing with alality. He was singularly patient 
with his pupils, giving them line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little ; putting 
himself in their position, and sympathizing with them 
in all their difficulties, and taking the utmost pains 
to make himself intelligible to them. I cannot say 
that he excelled in any particular branch of know- 
ledge ; his mind seemed to have been directed with 
equal force to a variety of subjects, all of which he 
appeared to have mastered. He was in Qpnsequence 
as good a teacher of mathematics as of English litera- 
ture, of physics as of metaphysics and theology. 
His lectures on Bacon’s “ Essays” I shall always re- 
member, for they were admirable ; I only regret; that 
his modesty prevented him from publishing his 
annotations and criticisms to the world. Nor did I 
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derive less lienefit when I went with him through 
Butler s “ Analogy Sir John Herschel’s “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Natural Philosophy,” wliich we 
used to call the Novum Organum of the nineteenth 
century ; and through some of the religious works of 
Locke and of the Honourable Robert Boyle. But 
the best lesson I learned as a student from Ewa,rt 
was the lesson derived from his own life. The per- 
fect equanimity of his temper ; his freedom from all 
prejudice ; the philosophical coolness of his judgment; 
his frankness, which was transparently visible in his 
countenance ; the rigid uprightness of his cliaracter, 
never swerving in the slightest degree for a moment 
from the path of rectitude ; his gentleness, which 
more rcsembkid that of a woman than of a stalwart 
man, upwards of six feet high; liis wonderful pa- 
tience in listening to the complaints of his pupils; 
his kindness to poor heathen students, assisting some 
with books, and others with means of livelihood from 
his own pocket; the lively interest he took in the 
welfare of those who had at any period of their lives 
sat at his feet for instruction, readily giving them 
letters of recommendation, and endeavouring to get 
employment for them ; and, above all, his charity, 
which led him never to think evil of any man, Hindu, 
Mohammadan, or Christian, — the exhibition of these 
virtues in the daily life and conversation of David 
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Ewart was to me more instructive than a course of 
lectures on ethics or a whole body of divinity. 

Ewart wrote for the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
like his colleagues; hut he did not excel as a writer. 
His articles were full of solid matter, of weighty 
thoughts, of wise reflections ; l)ut the style was heavy 
and somewhat tedious. As an instance, I may j)oint 
to his review of Dr. Wilson’s treatise on “The Parsi 
Religion,” which extended over four or five numbers 
of the Observer^ and which is as heavy and fedious as 
it is important and valuable. 

David Ewart was a man of deep though unobtru- 
sive piety. He was not demonstrative in his nature. 
His extreme modesty ever induced him to remain in 
the background. He never came to the front. He 
did not uselessly and unseasonably obtrude his reli- 
gion into the notice of people. He did not cast his 
pearls before swine. And yet, if there had been per- 
secution, as in the fierce days of old, David Ewart 
would have been the first to burn at the stake for his 
relicfion. 

Ewart was the first pastor of the Bengali Church 
in connection with the Free Church of Scotland; and 
he was well fitted for the post. He preached in Ben- 
gali well, and his sermons always instructe*d and 
edified his flock. David Ewart shone best in his 
relation to the converts. He took paternal care of 
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thorn all. Ho took a lively interest in their temporal 
as well as in their spiritual welfare. He thoroughly 
sympathized with them in the various changes of 
life. He rejoiced with them when they rejoiced; he 
wept with them when they wept. In times of sick- 
ness no missionary attended on them so affectionately, 
so sympathizingly, so lovingly as Ewart. He sat 
Ix'side their bed ; he mixed medicines for them ; lu^ 
made them swallow the drug with his own hand; he 
fanned Lhem for hours together; he sat for whole 
nights beside the patient, when doctors pronounced 
the case to be in a critical stat(.‘. In a word, if Dufi’ 
was the fatlno' of the (‘on verts, Ewart was their 
mother. 



(JlfAPTER XVJIL 

IN MEMORIAM ; WILLIAM SINCl.AIll MAOKAY. 

ILLIAM SINCLAIU MAUKAY was ])orn 

* 

at Thurso, in Caithness, in 1807, the same 
year in which Macdonald was horn. Like 
Macdonald, ]\o studied in tlie Aberdeen University ; 
but from Al)erdeen lie went to St. Ajidrews, where 
ho met Duff and Ewart. After being ordained as a 
missionary of tlie General Assemldy of the CHiurch 
of Scotland, he sailed for India, and joined his old 
f(‘llow-student, Alexander Duff, in Calcutta towards 
the end of the year 1 8*11. 

Mack ay was one of the most accomplished mis- 
sionaries that evei- came to India. He was not only 
well read in Greek and Latin literature, but, what is 
far better, had imbilied a tlioroughly classical spirit 
and taste, wliich showed itself in his singularly grace- 
ful style of English composition. I have always 
regretted that his writings have not been collected 
together in a permanent form, as I have no doubt 
that, if republished in two or three volumes, they 

15 
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would be a valuable accession to English literature. 
He contributed largely to the Calcutta Christian 
Observer — his contributions consisting chiefly of re- 
views of theological books published in Britain. He 
engaged also in a controversy on Puseyisni with the 
late Professor Street, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
in the course of which the Presbyterian missionary 
displayed an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
fathers far deeper than that shown by the Anglican 
clergyman, who had spent his days and nights in the 
study of patristic literature. All who watched the 
controversy — and in those days of the Tractarian 
movement it was watched with intense interest by 
the religious public of India — rose from the perusal 
of the discussions with the impression that Professor 
Street, though highly accomplished, was no match 
for Mackay in cogency of argument, in felicity of 
expression, and even on the Tractarian’s own ground 
— in knowledge of the writings of the fathers. To the 
Observer, Mackay occasionally contributed poetical 
pieces, wh^ch had the ring of genuine poetry : had 
they not been of a religious character, they would 
have attracted general admiration. He contributed 
also to the Calcutta Review almost from the com- 
mencement ^ of that Quarterly, which he subse- 
quently edited for some time; and his article on 
the Jesuits of Madura, in one of the earlier num- 
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bers of the Review, was of such sterling merit that it 
attracted attention in England, wherc^ it was rcipub- 
lished. And towards the close of his life, when, 
owing to a hopelessly shattered constitution, he was 
obliged to leave the mission field, after labouring in 
it for thirty years, and return to his native land, he 
contributed to the Qiuvrterhj Review several articles 
of great merit. Besides contributing to the periodical 
press, Mackay compiled a small treatise on the Evv 
deuces of Christianity, for the use of his pupils, 
and published some beautiful sermons and addressc'S 
to educated Hindus. 

Mackay was, however, not merely a literary man ; 
he was a good mathematician, and perhaps the first 
astronomer of his day in India. Next to theology, 
which he studied d(?eply in all its branches, there was 
no subject to which he paid greater^ attention than 
astronomy. Wherever he lived, whethei’ in Calcutta 
or at Chinsurah, he had a private observatory of his 
own, furnished with the iiecessaTy ap].)ai‘atus, from 
the lone high tower” of which he ^yatched the 
'' stars in their courses.” As he Avas enthusiastic in 
the study of astronomy, he endeavoured to impart a 
portion of his enthusiasm to his pupils. I attended 
his lectures on astronomy for three years, during 
which our text-books Avere Mylne, Herschel, Vince. 
He was not content with teaching us theoretical 
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astronomy ; he si lowed us its application to naviga- 
tion, and some of his pupils hecame quite expert in 
the maniYiulation of Norite’s Navigation and the 
Nautical Almanac. 1-I(‘ also unfolded the principles 
of the steam-engine to his pupils, many of whom had 
hecome familiar with the theory of locomotive engines 
long before the introduction of railways into the 
country. 

. J am not a little indebted to Mackay for learning 
tlie art of English composition. He endeavoured to 
make me feel the graces and beauties of style. He 
n^ad our compositions in the class, and criticised 
them in our presence. And such criticism ! I felt a 
cold shudder when he took my paper into his hands. 
My heart almost dried up within me when, after 
rc'ading a sentence, he liroke out in an ironical vein, 
‘AVhat a brilliant sentence this!” He would then 
take up the sentence, demolish it into atoms, and on 
its ruins construct another sentence, a thing of 
beauty. But it was not so much in the class-room 
that I bems^ited from Mackay, so far as this subject 
is concerned, as from liis published writings. As a 
student, I greatly admired Mack ay's style of com- 
position. I regarded it as almost perfect. 1 there- 
fore greedily devoured every article he wrote either 
in the Observer or in the Caleutta Review; every 
sermon or address he published; and whenever he 
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preached, I hung on his lips with rapt admira- 
tion. 

Besides mere science and literature, I am indebted 
to Mackay for my first impressions on the evidences 
of Christianity, on which he lectured to us in the 
class-room, using as a text-book the little book which 
he himself had compiled. That little book was witli 
him a text-book in the proper sense of the word, as 
it merely furnished him three times in the week witli 
a subject, on which ho poured out the stoiTS of his 
richly-endowed mind. I seemed to be introduced 
into a new world of thought; and the impressions 
I then received have never been effaced from my 
mind. 

Mackay had a singularly quick and far-sighted 
intellect. It descried ideas and conclusions at a 
greater distance than most other men whom I have 
seen. It arrived at truth by long leaps, jumping 
over lines of reasoning which ordinary men labori- 
ously wade through. It had moT*o of an intuitive than 
a ratiocinative character; at any rate, ratiocina- 

tion was concealed from our view, and we saw only 
the conclusions. It was for this reason that he was 
a first-rate teacher of lads of quick parts, but a bad 
teacher of lads of dull intellect. As his eagle-sighted 
intellect saw distant conclusions at a glance, he did 
not always remember that sluggish intellects required 
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to have before them all the intervening steps of 
the reasoning before they could arrive at the con- 
clusions. 

Mackay had a delicate taste. Dr. Johnson said of 
somebody that his writings and speeches showed as 
if his taste fed on potatoes, it was so coarse. 
Mackay ’s taste had such a delicate flavour that it 
seemed as if it fed on manna — angels’ food.” It 
was his inborn sense of the beautiful, coupled with 
his classical culture and his familiarity with the best 
models of modern European literature — and he was 
master of Erench and German — that gave him this 
exquisite tastc'. His mind was cast in the Hellenic 
mould. 

When Mackny was the senior missionary and 
superintendent of the mission during Duffs absence, 
and lived in (k)rnwallis S(]uare, 1 saw him almost 
every day, and went to him at all hours. Mackay, 
Mrs. Mackay, and their sons and daughters, were 
all exceedingly amiable in their dispositions, very 
atlalJe, very di ospi tab! In Mack ay’s house one felt 
oneself at liome. There was ival, vital religion, but 
no ])ains v ere taken to make a show of it. Mac- 
kay ’s ])iety, like Ewart’s, was unobtrusive and re- 
tired ; Init it had in it more of pathos. His cast of 
.soul was eminently devotional. Some of his poetical 
pieces breathe of the spirit of St. Augustine, of 
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Thomas a Kempis, and of Fenelon. As high intel- 
lect was in him joined to much poetical sensi- 
bility and deep religious feeling, I often pictured 
him in my mind as Plato sitting at the feet of 
Jesus. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAST YEARS OF ALEXANDER DUFF. 

R. DUFF (exorcised a most wholesome in- 
ihieiice on tlui University of Calcutta 
from the day of its establishment, as a 
member of the Senate, as tlui President of the Faculty 
of Arts, and as a member of the Syndicate. His 
connection with that learned body was beneficial to 
the country, not only from an educational, but also 
from a Christian point of view. It was chiefly 
through his influence that the Christian element was 
not entirely eliminated from the studies prescribed 
for the undergraduates of the University. 

During the last years of his sojourn in India, Duff 
was connected with another association, called the 
Bethunc Society, of which he was elected president in 
J859 ; and he continued to preside over it till the day 
of his final departure from the country. Though the 
Bethune Society is not a learned body, in the usual 
sense of that phrase, it afibrded Duff an important 
sphere of usefulness, as it brought him in contact 
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with tlie best educated and most influential native 
gentlemen of Calcutta. And the eloquent addresses 
which ho delivered, month after month, at its meet- 
ings, though not of a distinctively Christian character, 
at least made Cliristianity respectable in the eyes of 
the native gentry, and sowed in the minds of not a 
few of the rising generation the seeds of heavenly 
truth. 

Towards the end of the year 1862 a new feature 
was added to the Mission by the arrival of Dr. 
Robson as a medical missionary. And here I cannot 
help shedding a tear over the untimely grave — and 
he died only a short time ago — of a dear friend and 
brother, and withal one of the most amiable and most 
excellent of men. Dr. Robson was universally liked 
l)y Hindus as well as by Mohammadans for his meek- 
ness, for his benevolence, for his disinterestedness, 
and for the self-denial he exercised for the welfare of 
his fellow-men. There was no man within the circle 
of my acquaintance whose daily life and conversa- 
tion produced on the native populatioj^ a more fav- 
ourable impression of our holy faith than his. And 
even after he left tin? Mission, on the expiry of the 
period of contract, and joined the educational service 
of Government, he ex(irted on all around him a 
thoroughly Christian and missionary influence. His 
course, though short, was highly useful. 
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Early in 18G3 a youth of the name of Hem Nath 
Basu applied to me for baptism. As he was not a 
student of the Free Church Institution, and had not 
received Christian training, I hesitated to receive 
him as a candidate for baptism, and told him to come 
to me frequently for religious instruction. He did 
so, and in a short time made such rapid progress that, 
after consulting with Duff, I received him, in the 
month of June, ss a candidate for baptism. On this 
his father took out a writ of Habeas corpus against 
l)uff‘ and me for detaining his son against his will, in 
our house, from the lawful custody of Ins parents. 
Hem Nath was produced in the Supreme Court of 
(Calcutta, and the judge delivered Iiim over to his 
father, on the allegation that h(^. was a few months 
short of the legal age. The case produced a great 
sensation in Calcutta, and tlie Hindus seemed to 
triumph. But two years after, Hem Nath came again 
to the mission house, and 1 had the privilege of 
admitting Iiim into the Church of (Jirist by the holy 
rite of baptis;n. 

A few days aftfT* Hem Nath Basu had been de- 
livered up to his father by the Supreme Court, Duff's 
h(‘alth completely broke down, and he was compelled, 
on medical advice, at once to start for his native land. 
As it was generally known tljat he was finally leav- 
itig the country — the Church at home having re- 
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quested him to accept the Convenership of the Foreign 
Missions Committee at Edinburgh — farewell addresses 
were poured upon him from all quarters, Christian as 
well as non-Christian. The students and ex-students 
of the Institution not only presented him with an 
address, but raised subscriptions for erecting a marble 
bust of him, to be placed in a conspicuous position 
in the Institution. That marble bust now graces 
the noble hall of the Free Church Institution. The 
members of tlie Bethune Society raised £200 for a 
portrait. The European and Native communities 
united together, with Sir Charles Trevelyan at their 
head, to raise a fitting memorial of the groat mission- 
ary. They raised upwards of £2000, from the inte- 
rest of which are given four scholarships, of the 
annual value of £18 each, in connection with the 
Calcutta University, called the Duff Scholarships. 
It was in this wise that Duff bade farewell to India 
in the month of July 1803. 

Of the remaining fifteen years of Duff’s life, which 
he spent in his native land, it is not for me to speak. 
His future biographer will tell how, though he had 
left India, he still laboured unceasingly and uii- 
weariedly for India ; how he pleaded eloquentjy and 
earnestly, in season and out of season, on behalf of 
missions in India and in the world at large ; how he 
succeeded in establishing a Chair of Evangelistic! 
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Theology in connection with the Free Church Colleges 
in Scotland, which the united voice of the Church 
called upon him to fill ; how, in beautiful harmony 
with the noble disinterestedness of his whole life, he 
refused to draw his salary as Professor of Evangelistic 
Theology, but allowed it to accumulate for the pur- 
pose dearest to his heart — ^the cause of missions ; how, 
by multiplying the number of Associations connected 
with the congregations of the Church at home, he 
permanently increased the funds for missions ; how 
he was a second time elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly — a distinction accorded to only a few in the 
annals of the Church ; and how the last days of his 
life upon earth wore spent in elaborating a scheme 
for the organization of a great Missionary Institute 
in Scotland. I shall only content myself with tran- 
scribing here two or three out of several letters which 
he wrote to me during the last few years of his life. 

The following letter refers to a rec^uest I had made 
to him to recommend my book, '' Govinda Samanta,'’ 
which was then in manuscript, to some >Scottish pub- 
lisher. I did not, however, avail myself of Duff’s 
kindness, as other friendvS — Mr. Gordon llobb, of the 
late Messrs. G. C. Hay & Co., and the Hon. Mr. J us- 
tice Phear (now Sir John Phear), Chief -Justice of 
Ceylon — recommended the book to a London pub- 
Jisher. 
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“ Patterdale, Westmoreland, 

“ May 7, 1S7U. 

‘‘My Dear Mr. Day, — Your note, with another 
for Dr. Mitchel], reached me here. And not to lose a 
week's mail, I hasten, however briefly, to acknow- 
ledge the same — having already sent yours to Dr. 
Mitchell with my own sugg(‘stions. 

“ Allow me, then, very cordially to thank you for 
writing to me as you have done, and for the interest- 
ing details of the communion, which 1 have sent to 
Dr. Mitchell, asking him to notice the subject in our 
Report, which is now in course of passing through 
the press. 

I congratulate you with all my heart on your 
success in the matter of the Prize Essay. I have no 
doubt that it will be fraui^ht with interesting 
materials for all who have India’s welfare at heart. 

“ Without detailing reasons, what I have suggested 
to Dr. Mitchell is, that you should be requested to 
send home the MS. to him, or to myself, that both of 
us should peruse it, so as to be able intelligently to 
recommend it to some worthy publisher, since we 
could not properly recommend it without its being seen 
and perused by us ; and no publisher in this country 

ft 

would publish it, except at the sole risk and expense 
of the author, unless recommended to him by parties 
known to him, on whose judgment he could relyi. 
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I think that in this suggestion Dr. Mitchell will con- 
cur with me. If so, I iiavo asked him to write to 
you tliercanent. And if you think proper to send 
homo and intrust your MS. to Dr. Mitchell and 
myself, as old friends who greatly respect you, and 
cherish for you (I am sure I do) the warmest affec- 
tion, you may rest assured that we shall do all in our 
power to carry out your wishes in your interest. — 
Yours affectionately, 

' ‘‘ Alexander Duff.” 

The letter given l)elow will speak for itself ; — 

“22 Laudicr Road, Edinbuhoii, 

“ Jmic 8y WG. 

“ My Dear Mr. Day, — Though it is now some time 
since I wrote to you, or heard direct from you, I 
often hear of you; and very often think of you, along 
with others of your countrymen who are, and ever 
will be, dear to me. Indeed, it is my daily habit to 
remember, among others, my old Indian friends ; and 
very specially those who, like yourself, continue to 
render good service in our common glorious Master s 
cause. 

The Bengal Magazvnc, which, for the most part, 
has reached me regularly, has been to me a source of 
much real enjoyment. But the number for March 
last did not reach me, nor the nuiid^er for any month 


svince. 
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'' Some weeks ago, one of your correspondents and 
a friend of mine, Mr. Handyside, wrote to ask me 
whether I had seen tlic March number, as it contained 
a discourse of yours on Dr. Wilson of Bombay ; on 
wliich I replied that I had not, but would like to see 
it. Accordingly he sent to me his copy. I was so 
struck with your admirable sketch, that I at once 
made up my mind to get it reprinted, with a prefatory 
note of my own. 

This was done ; but no one heard of •it, except 
the bookseller and the printer, till the evening of 
Monday, 22nd May, when 1 presented our Foreign 
Missions Report to the General Assembly in a very 
crowded house. In my address on the occasion 1 
referred to your discourse, and told the house that 
on the next day (Tuesday) a copy of it would be 
delivered gratuitously to every rnemhev — nearly six 
hundred — while the general 2 ')ublic might provide 
themselves with copies at the booksellers’. I also 
availed myself of the opportunity of directing atten- 
tion to your Govinda Samanta,” as by far the best, 
the truest, the most complete accoun't of the social 
and domestic life of the rural population of Bengal 
to be found in the English language. I hope you 
will grant me an indemnity for doing what 1* did, as 
there was no time to write to ask your permission, 
otherwise I would have done so. I send you a copy 
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of the reprint, in which there is nothing omitted 
except a single sentence near the beginning. 

“ About ten days ago I met with a very severe 
accident, which for a v^eek confined me to bed ; but 
I am now, by Orod’s blessing on tlu^ means, making 
satisfactory progress towards recovery. 

“I need not say how delighted I shall be at a11 
times to hear from you, however shortly. 

‘'Kemcmber me kindly to Mrs. Day, and l>elicve 
me, ever Very affectionately yours, 

Alexander Duff.’' 

The third letter, which is tlie last he ever wrote to 
me, requires a word of exp"* 'nation. In the winter 
of 187G the Calcutta Free nch Mission seemed to 
be in a critical state. The R( W. C. Fyfe, the super- 
intendent of the Mission, ha( r some time signified 
his intention to resign his p( ; the Eev. K. S. Mac- 
donald had expressed 1 s wis^ o go home for a short 
time for domestic dcasons ; and the Kev. J. Robertson 
had just left the Mission and accepted the ' cipal- 
ship of the Doveton College in Calcutta, seemed 
as if, in the ensuing year, the Rev. J. Hector, the 
youngest missionary, would be left in sole charge of 
the InAcitution and of the Mission. Under these cir- 
cumstances I wrote to Duff, offering to throw up my 
professorship in a Government college, and to go 
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lack' lAJ the SlLssioe on certain conditions. To that 
‘(■iber the is Duff’s reply: — 

“ Free Church College, Glasgow, 
^'January 17, 1877. 

D5 Mil Hay, — S ince the beginning of last 
week ? liivr. h^oei'i iu Glasgow i?i discharge of colle- 
<diite hiu*L\ . hat, T .*nt to Edinburgh to attend the 
ai(»rw,hl\ eeiuvlre meeting there on Tuesday (yes- 
;c vl; ‘ < , ;; i f t!;. ?o h>nnd yours of the 22 nd December 
\v,Ldi.a;.>j , hLa il e evening of the same^day I had 
'0 iviAiri! L, i to be ready for work there this 

iL Ti«ie ’.\ws, therefore, no time yesterday 
h' rds — the solemn contents of your 

k'lter- hat ‘ 3 or with all my heart for writing 

to mf: < ; ] o:}5s])tly an so frankly on the momentous 
sohji, Vt. tl are letters from Robertson 

lihnskik \h\ l yh, . Mr. Macdonald The sub- 

1',! uK'o *,'! ;h r . fye V oer was that, under the sudden 

onh to ;j erod distances vdnch had arisen, he 

’Vild Ids . erde r^' ‘gnation till it was 

s< - n O'j.i. <o‘r;:>»gemeiits could be effected; and of 
M..;; w, ' m'.uM s ( eat he would not and could not 
pr'v s h*! 1 uppio/atiorL for leave of absence in March 
xh X . S. hi, I ters of both of them tended to re- 
Th a <: t h s 1 : e a i . ; ^> !: : . 1 ! e Committee, by affording time to 
ei iL , 0^; V. :;;;i wh . ]>est to be doue. Some temporary 
ait! urt'h o be offered to those who have 

16 
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been so crippled, and who feel unable for full and 
vigorous Institution work, in their enfeebled state of 
health, &c. 

Your proposal is, indeed, in all respects, a striking 
one. And had I alone to do with it, some understand- 
ing or early arrangement might readily be effected. 
But, as you must know, my dear friend, in such a 
case, when a change so radical is proposed, and many 
minds have to be consulted, some time must elapse 
before a de^hnite conclusion can be arrived at. For my 
own part, I have often openly avowed it, that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to see our 
Institutions manned entirely with Native Christians, 
endowed with the needful qualifications to carry 
them on efficiently, more especially if they became 
self-supporting, or at least independent of pecuniary 
aid from this country. But into the subject generally 
I have not time- to enter now. I only write a few 
lines, in the midst of multifarious duties, to thank 
you with all my heart for writing to me as you have 
done ; for let the issue be what it may, your proposal 
will redound vo-stly to your credit, as regards its dis- 
interestedness, &c. Kindest regards to Mrs. Day. — 
Yours affectionately, 

‘‘ Alexander Duff.’' 


The accident to which Duff refers in one of these 
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letters was a heavy fall he had while he was taking 
down a book from an upper shelf in his library. 
From the effects of that fall he never fully recovered. 
It brought on eventually an attack of jaundice. Ho 
tried the pleasant retreat of Patterdale in Westmore- 
land, and the German bath of Neunahr, but without 
deriving material benefit. At last he went to Sid- 
mouth in Devonshire. There he calmly yielded up 
his spirit on the 12th of February 1878. 

I shall not attempt a eulogy of Duff’s character. 
His praise is in the Ghurches, and his record is on 
high. I shall only say that I have never known, 
heard, or read of any man to whom could be applied 
with greater j^ropriety thaii to Alexander Duff the 
words of Scripture , — The zeal of Gods house hath 
eaten him up. 


THE END. 





